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men, other manners,’’ with joys and sorrows quite unlike 
our own. Even the very poor often find pleasures which 
their helpers cannot understand and which they greatly prefer, 
to being interfered with by those who through mistaken judg- 
ment hurt more than they help. 


& 


One price that must be paid for the luxury of being hereti- 
cal when at the same time one is right is that others will 
steal all the heretic’s good things, When the heretic is 
merely a little in advance of his generation, all that he dis- 
covers will ina laterand a happier time be attributed to those 
who make the heresy popular. Dr. Walker and other Uni- 
tarians before him preached the true doctrine of conver- 
sion which liberal orthodoxy now attributes wholly to Dr. 
Bushnell. Dr. Walker. said, ‘‘We cannot be saved by a 
wrench.” Dr. Noyes, in his various translations, set a stand- 
ard of style and scholarship which has not been reached as 
yet by any of the modern revisers of the New Testament. 
The new American revision for the most part reproduces 
Dr. Noyes’s renderings. In the Unitarian publications in 
the middle of the last century, excepting some specific dis- 
coveries made in later time (and they are wonderfully antic- 
ipated), we have nearly the whole body of doctrine which 
is now becoming popular under various names, sometimes 
called New Orthodoxy, sometimes New Thought, and some- 
times the spirit of the twentieth century. 


The Worst Part. 


Human nature includes everything which human beings 
feel, think, devise, plan, and do. It includes also instincts, 
sentiments, impulses, emotions, habits, and capacities of many 
kinds. Some of them come to expression, some never come 
even into consciousness. In addition to that which human 
nature is, as it appears in common life, there also belongs to 
it everything which mankind has ever imagined of good or 
dreamed of evil, all that it has ever attributed to God or 
charged upon Satan. 

To the majority of men and women human nature seems 
much worse than it is, because the worst part of human life, 
being the most rare and strange, gets talked about and is 
reported more fully in the daily papers. No doubt the 
papers that serve up every morning the awful record of sin, 
shame, and sorrow, the ugly doings of vicious men and 
women, and the lapses of those who are not vicious, but only 
weak, print that which the people are willing to pay for. It 
is useless to quarrel with the press so long as the public 
is hungry for details of crime, scandals, and police 
reports. So long as such printing pays, printers will be 
found to seek the reward which the public so freely offers. 

But the public cheats itself, because it vainly imagines 
that it is getting a true story of human life, that it is finding 
out things as they are, and that it is learning to protect 
itself from dangers which threaten our homes, our lives, and 
the safety or honor of our children. ‘The public deceives 
itself, because it stimulates the very evil that it seeks to 
destroy, and makes a false picture of human life by putting 
magnifiers on the evil and leaving the good in its natural 
shape. The daily record of wrong-doing is like a microscope 
applied to a drop of water taken from a filter. Seeing the 
wriggling mass of life, the living things which can be crowded 
into the hundredth part of a drop of water, one is ready to 
say that no water is fit for human use. And yet, if one takes 
a drop of water at random out of a running stream, the 
chances are that he will not find a single living thing. Even 
taking pond water, one must strain out pints of water to find 
all the forms of life he is looking for. 

Now the daily press provides for its readers a microscope 
and a drop of news taken out of the filter through which has 
passed that which is so clean as to attract no attention. 
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We have used above the title “The Worst Part,’’ but that 
does not describe the reality. It is not diminutive enough. 
The worst part of human life is so small that a person may 
walk the streets of a great city or through the dark lanes 
of the country for many years and never once meet the 
forms of evil which will be numerous in the sheet spread 
before him with his breakfast roll. Most men and women 
never know at first hand an extreme case of crime, such as 
murder, robbery, assault, forgery, or any one of the many 
evil things he will read about to-morrow morning. 

Our imaginations are bejuggled by the microscope and 
the water left in the filter. One criminal with his crime will 
spread commotion through a large section of society. All 
who know him, even by name or by sight, will somehow 
feel as if the crime came near. Many will talk about it; 
and the knowledge which is shared by a thousand people, 
being talked over and over again, will be magnified in 
seeming until a whole township will feel that sin is as 
prevalent as the knowledge of it is. A murder will be 
talked about for a hundred years, when it occurs among the 
native population of the town. Its rarity will make it stand 
up an historical landmark to be seen for generations. 

We are deceived by statistics which make it appear that 
about one person in forty is a criminal; for the statistics 
take account of arrests and punishment, not of individuals. 
If one man has been arrested forty times in his life, he 
counts for forty individuals. The only good of statistics of 
this sort is that by comparison we learn whether crime is in 
one generation more or less habitual than it is in another. 
The truth is that the majority of crimes are committed by 
a good deal less than a morally submerged tenth of the 
population. One might travel from St. John to San Fran- 
cisco in conveyances of all kinds, or go on foot, stopping in 
all manner of towns and cities on the way, and never once 
see a known criminal or be in danger of being called into 
court as a witness of any act of violence or any open of- 
fence against the law, excepting such law-breaking as is 
common in all communities where laws are made with no 
intention of their being obeyed. Such a traveller would 
find peace, prosperity, kindness of heart, people of all 
kinds willing to do a favor and glad to help a stranger, 
with many side glimpses of domestic happiness and civic 
well-being. Such a man, if he carried within his own waist- 
coat a good heart surmounted by a pair of clear eyes with a 
healthy brain behind them, would have a wonderful tale 
to tell of the goodness of our much-abused human nature. 


A Definition of Happiness. 


Probably every student who has tasted the sweet waters of 
abstract philosophy, or looked upon the cup of any ideal zxs- 
thetic presentation when it was aglow with luring beauty, has 


made his venture at a definition of happiness, that will-o’- 


the-wisp the pursuit of which seems to be at least the most 
assured means of leading the eager seeker astray. It is 
easier, however, to give a fairly plausible answer to the end- 
less inquiry, ‘“ What is truth?” than it is to say, “ What is 
happiness?” So it is less difficult to describe the source of 
all light, the sun, than its faint, perplexing effect in an east- 
ern morning mirage. This illusiveness and mystery are not, 
however, repelling attributes of happiness. Though puz- 
zling, they are in their very unsubstantiality sources of infi- 
nite charm. As the mountain stream, flashing suddenly 
upon the sight, disappearing as unexpectedly behind rocky 
cliffs, leaping again from a pine-hidden ledge in a sudden 
burst of bubbling song, baffling the eye and defying imita- 
tion, tempts the lover of nature far more than the grander 
river, so the endeavor to follow happiness to its source, to 
see if it is this or that, offers unfailing excitement to the 
thinker who is humanly interested. 
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' We may gain little from such attempts. Yet even to get 
our feet wet, our shins barked, our clothes torn in the scram- 
ble upward toward the deeply concealed and rock-bound 
springs whence issues that impulsive, illusive cataract of the 
hills, gives us something of secret knowledge incalculably 
precious. So to lose our way in the recesses of mystery-re- 
flecting human experiences, in and out of which flits on 
vaporous wing the radiant creature we name happiness, is 
not to be without recompense in opening the windows of the 
mind, elevating the aspirations of the heart, and purifying 
that common spirit the scintillation of which within us is 
life. 

We may begin perhaps by discriminating against certain 
efforts that have been made, which appear to fail through 
wrong assumptions. Job, for example, sitting upon his rub- 
bish heap, and Omar, the tent stitcher, reclining within his 
rose garden, were both philosophers; and both tried their 
hands at defining happiness. But both very signally failed. 
The first thought happiness was a material thing, depending 
upon creature comforts, as many millions have thought 
since, and the latter tried only negative methods, leaving an 
agnostic query, when all was said, which, while many may 
prefer to rest in that dim shade, cannot be said to offer sat- 


_isfaction to the inquiring mind. 


Other notable expounders have drawn for us innumerable 
pictures of the phases and forms and attributes of happiness 
without any real attempt to state in plain words a defini- 
tion which should be applicable to all. Why, for instance, 
should the beggar in Col. John Hay’s poem of “ The Shirt 
of the Happy Man,” rolling on the grass in joyous laughter, 
be in the same category with the great apostle in the mo- 
ment when he can declare, “I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content”? A vast array of il- 
lustrative considerations, full of interest and fascination, 
may enable us to conclude at least that we must formulate a 
definition which will be flexible enough to include the most 
apparently dissimilar cases, which will recognize the object 
of our definition as a state of being, not a possession, and 
at the same time be positive and not merely exclusive. Is 
happiness, then, a variable, positive emotion? If so, where 
lies the sphere of influence effecting the variations? Both 
objectively and subjectively, without and within, simulta- 
neously, 

Let us say, then, that Aappiness is the emotion caused by be- 
lieving you are getting what you think you want. Such a 
definition is free from most of the commonest faults of the 
attempt to define. How does it meet the positive de- 
The shirtless beggar, does he answer the specifi- 
cation? Is it not a fair statement to say his happiness lies 
in his experience of believing he is getting what he thinks 
he wants? He wants not to be bossed, to be no man’s tool, 
to carry no cares. He wants freedom to loaf, and he be- 
lieves he is actually getting that freedom. The desiring 
and the happening and the conscious experience create the 
emotion. So with Paul at the height of his inspired faith. 
He believes he wants, more than anything else, to fulfil 
what he thinks is the will of God in the service of Christ; 
and he experiences the emotion of happiness because he 
feels convinced that he is thus serving Christ. 

A definition is not a homily; and it must not be supposed, 
therefore, that the mere statement of what happiness seems 
to be in human experience will teach us how to attain it. 
But, at the same time, the very attempt at a definition often 
throws light upon the nature of the thing defined, and the 
above statement suggests upon the very face of it what 
teachers of religion have constantly claimed, that happiness is 
ia no way synonymous with holiness. The paradox remains 
after we have defined the mystery. The higher and more 
unattainable the thing you think you ought to reach, the 
less are you likely to believe yourself attaining thereto, and 
the less in proportion your aroused emotion of happiness. 
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On the other hand, according to our definition, there must 
be movement toward acquisition: you:must have the con- 
sciousness of being in the act of getting that which you 
think you want, in order to experience the true emotion of 
happiness. Therefore no states of enjoyment are perma- 
nently maintainable: the emotion of happiness dissipates 
upon being realized, and thus the lure is ever upward and 
onward. Has the great ordainer of human conditions thus 
set the gleaming radiance of unstable happiness, like the 
vanishing beauty of inaccessible sky-pointing peaks, to 
tempt us to climb? 

At least it may inspire us to be sure that our desires 
are constantly for better and better things, if we carry in 
mind this suggested definition, that: appiness is the emotion 
caused by beheving you are getting what you think you want. 


Living by the Day. 


We speak of day laborers as of a separate class of workers 
distinguished by special relations to the task set for human 
energy and the time in which it must be performed. But we 
are, in fact, all day laborers: all have a“ stint” and a limit in 
the hours allowed to work. ‘The tradesman in his shop, the 
banker at his desk, the parson in his study, are as truly day 
laborers as the breaker of stones on the road, even though the 
time limit be less or more than eight hours. The course of 
the sun has appointed all our tasks, has fenced them about, 
and set an overseer in the heavens. 

It is only by reflection that we discover the beneficence of 
the day. Half the frets and worries of life, the puzzles and 
problems, the hindrances and annoyances, find at last their 
solution in the fact that the day is a limit, and the night is 
given for reflection, for readjustment, for the lightening of 
the eyes, the strengthening of the heart to take up the 
heavy burden again and bear it another twenty-four hours. 
It is a great help in the art of living, as it clears the mental 
view of much that is cumbersome and without special signifi- 
cance to the day’s essentials. ‘Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath” is a precious hint of the value of clearing 
off the day’s dockets of ill thoughts and feelings, resentments, 
vexations, and making the soul smooth and serene for the 
hours generally devoted to sacred intimacy and peace. We 
should be ashamed to carry the unworthiness, littleness, and 
meanness of the day, either in thought or fact, into that 
sanctuary of rest and leisure and love where strife ceases 
as the waves die on the shore, and the evening star shines 
on the best of our joys and pleasures. 

So the work of the day in eliminating is as important as 
its part in fulfilling, If we put aside all but the essential, 
the helpful, and the hopeful from the day’s work, a reserve 
of strength is left us wherewith to meet and face bravely 
the unexpected. It is the dread of what may happen to- 
morrow or next year that poisons many lives. The desire to 
say, “I told you so,” when evil strikes long after the pre- 
diction is a poor return for the nervous vitality and power 
of enjoyment lost in nursing up dread against the day of 
wrath, 

For practical ends and a healthy and sane development it 
is well to live by the day, to look not beyond for the borrow- 
ing of trouble; for we know whatever we do that tc-morrow 
will take care of itself. Our life seems spaced to help us 
attend to the nearest and most pressing duties. We are not 
to spend our time in looking at the great space of land there 
remains to plough. The thing is to turn our little furrow 
to-day, and not look too much upon the unattained. We 
hear of many kinds of cures, faith cure and mind cure: and 
prayer cure; but sleep cure is the best of all. Probably 
more diseases, real or imaginary, are cured by sleep than by 
all the other cures put together. It is a special gift of God 
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that a portion of sleep is allotted to every day. ‘This 
precious medicament is not withheld from the poorest being, 
and it is an unparalleled blessing when it comes to the 
wretched. How often we lie down with the great burden 
upon us! Heart and brain and limbs are tired. We are 
sick with solicitude and anxiety. We are perplexed beyond 
bearing. We give ourselves at last into the arms of God. 
We rest upon that great sweep of divine influence that 
encircles the world. Softly the tangles are smoothed, the 
crooked places are straightened. We have taken a bath 
of renovation and newness. We awake prepared to live 
another day, even though there be much to endure. Now 
God’s light rests on the stony road and the thorny thicket, 
on the pitfall and the morass and the pestilential places of 
life. Our eyes are clear, our heart is strengthened. Just 
one more day we pray, ‘“‘Give us not only daily bread, but 
daily courage and valor.” 

The dear light of day has visited our eyes hundreds of 
times. Still it is always new, the freshest of our experi- 
ences. Its gold will not be quite worn off, its promise will 
not be all a lie even when we are old. If the past has left 
us burned and scarred by wrongs and hardships, by injustice 
and cruelty, it is not necessary that we should always dwell 
upon it. Wecan turn away from evil memories. We can 
go backward and cover them with the veil of silence and 
quietude. So we need not look forward nor scan the 
hard road nor dread its dangers. We need not be choked 
by its dust or burned by its heat or frozen by its cold, if 
we form the habit of living wisely by the day. 

We need around us a little space where the experiment of 
good living may be tried free from the anticipation of 
change, of loss, of grief, that haunt so many minds. It is 
well not to do ourwork until we come to it; for anticipa- 
tion of the work is an additional burden, and kills all fresh- 
ness and enjoyment in its performance. ‘The earth is still 
solid under our feet, the sky arches over our head. Just 
strength for the day is, after all, our greatest need. Just 
love and cheerfulness and faith and hope and courage for 
the day is all that God can ask. Living by the day is liv- 
ing in obedience to the precept of Jesus who forbids us to 
worry, to take thought for the things we cannot change. 
The great laws of nature and destiny we have had no hand 
in settling. There are people who suffer from the fear of 
lightning all their lives, though they have never been struck, 
or hold in horror a high wind, though it has never unroofed 
their house or so much as blown a brick off the chimney. 
The covetous rich dread going to the poorhouse, and the 
fear of what may happen poisons the life of many good 
people. They have never learned the wholesome philosophy 
of living by the day, leaving all that does not pertain to it 
entirely one side; for the best things all pertain to the day. 
The more time we save from the possible evil chance and 
unseen disaster, or even the seen and known that cannot 
be helped, the more leisure we have for the higher life, 
love to God and love to man, the more space to think 
wisely and well, to gain knowledge, to refresh ourselves 
with nature’s loveliness and the joys of kindness and good 
will. 

There is a vast deal of simple piety in trusting to the 
stability of the world and the moral order of the universe. 
The earthquake may destroy us, but let us not die twice in 
dreading it. Let us trust the day as a Solid possession in 
which all the virtues may be practised, all needful duties 
done, in which there is room for the growth of the spirit 
and the nurture of the soul, but no room for barren dis- 
content or repining, for bald unbelief or low thoughts and 
impulses. How cheerful, solid, and sane looks this way of 
living by the day, making the most and best of it, whether 
our task be washing dishes or writing a sermon, ploughing 
a field or digging aditch! ‘The day is the temple of the 
living God, and our tasks and thoughts should be worship. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


On Claiming our Dues. 


One of the needless barriers that still stand between us 
and the other bodies of Christian workers is a habit on our 
part of insisting on receiving our dues. Whenever Emer- 
son or Longfellow is referred to, we desire to discover a 
foot-note explaining that he was a Unitarian. And, when- 
ever any progressive thinker fearlessly utters a conviction 
which breaks loose from the half-ignored creed of his church, 
we cry out with indignation if he does not add that the 
roots of all his growth are in the mind and heart of Chan- 
ning, Parker, and Martineau. Who of us has not at times 
said, ‘If all the people who are with us in their real beliefs 
were only with us in person, we should have the largest 
religious body in America’? 

The trouble is that it is impossible to be unfailingly tem-. 
perate and just in claiming this sort of dues. One almost 
invariably claims too much, and so creates a reasonable 
prejudice against him in the mind of the listener. We are 
not the only folk in whom the freedom and the religious 
earnestness of the ages have come to blossom, Without 
question we have laid hold on the cardinal principles of 
Jesus Christ, the main lines which the religious life of the 
future will follow; but we are not the only ones who possess 
this steadiness of intelligence. Beyond the utmost: powers 
and threats of the past we are free,—free to think, free to 
speak, free to do right; but within the bosom of every church 
in Christendom, save the Roman Catholic, there are souls 
that have this freedom in some degree, and do not owe’ it to 
Unitarianism. 

This busy world cares little about what is or is not due to 
the credit of a church. It does not take off its shoes on 
ground made holy by the fathers of our cause. It does not 
stand in awe of what Unitarianism has accomplished. We 
shall involve ourselves in a chancery suit both mortifying 
and endless if we undertake thus to impress the world. It 
will laugh us to scorn or, worse, move on without heeding 
us. It is the business of a church to keep on doing some- 
thing rather than to waste breath in claiming credit for what it 
has done. As achurch, we are not writers, but makers of 
history.. A few historians do a good service to posterity ; but 
the many must be creators, forceful agents in the shaping of 
the present time to worthy ends. For success in this, and 
for that reason only, will the living world give respect to a 
church. 

A Christian church should have no claims, Its place 
is not to receive even so intangible a thing as due 
praise, but to give gifts unto men. Debts without limit it 
should satisfy. Dues it should never record. The progress 
of the Unitarian church is assured in so far as we have a 
distinctive way of doing spiritual good to the world; but it 
cannot be in the slightest degree promoted by boastful talk 
about our constituency, or by haggling for a greater share 
of credit for the present condition of the thinking world, or 
by criticism of the people who are content to worship God 
in other temples than ours, and to build on foundations 
which we did not lay life-structures as lovely as those which 
have so often graced our Unitarian convictions. 

All this is written in a‘spirit of justice, but one which 
has no kinship with that spirit which is doubtful of the 
world’s need of Unitarianism, They who ask if the work 
of our church is not practically ended have failed to see the 
deep, lovely, strong, incompleted possibilities of our service 
to mankind. When God-speed is given to every other 
church, every other body of doctrine, every other method 
of nurturing a free soul in a well-controlled body, there 
remains the challenge of God to us, the world’s need as 
we understand it. In the world-wide pull at the load which 
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humanity must move, let each man bend to his own yoke. 
Yoke it is, this Unitarianism of ours, but not a yoke of 
enslavement. It is the yoke that brings our greatest 
strength to bear upon the world’s heaviest burden, and only 
by welcoming such limitations can we belong to the working 
fellowship of mankind, 

Unitarianism is a distinctive, efficient, durable, modern 
implement, a thing to be used in the service of mankind. 
In so far as we use it thus, we are greater than our Unita- 
rianism, and value it only as our best resource. As such 
an implement, no man yet has worn out Unitarianism. 
Some have proved incompetent to use it. Some have dis- 
covered that another tool suits their capacities and tastes 
better. But use Unitarianism in the generous service of 
mankind until its efficiency is gone, no man ever can.’ 

When we all use our Unitarianism simply as our finest 
implement of service, we shall no longer find it a barrier 
between ourselves and other people. On the contrary, it 
will then serve to keep us in touch with all that truly share 
the working spirit of Jesus. In that day of our largest 
service, people of every creed, respecting us and rejoicing 
in our work, will give all due honor to the instrument we so 
successfully employ. Cuares E, St. Joun. 


Current Topics. 


Ir is recognized now by the State authorities of Pennsyl- 
vania that the situation in the district affected by the 
anthracite coal strike is full of the possibilities of a danger- 
ous outbreak of violence. The first serious outbreak 
of mob violence occurred in Shenandoah on Wednesday of 
last week, when a mob attacked some non-union miners 
who were being escorted through the picket lines of the 
strikers. An interchange of shots followed, in which thirty 
of the strikers were wounded, some mortally, it was feared. 
The crisis was the signal for instant and energetic action by 
the governor of Pennsylvania, who ordered two infantry 
regiments of the National Guard and a troop of cavalry to 
the scene of the disturbance. The arrival of the troops, 
numbering nearly 1,600 men, on the day following the 
riot, had the effect of restoring temporary order. At the be- 
ginning of the present week the strikers began to show 
renewed signs of violent intentions; and Brigadier-general 
Gobin, who is in command of the militia, announced that 
any attack upon the troops would be followed by stern 
measures of retaliation. 

es 


THE presence of the troops in Shenandoah was neces- 
' sitated by the inability of the police power to cope with the 
emergencies of the situation. The strikers, on the other 
hand, complain bitterly of the presence of the armed forces 
of the State in their district. It was shown at the begin- 
ning of the week that the temper of the miners is such that 
an organized attack upon the uniformed men may be ex- 
pected at almost any time. The situation is very similar to 
the one that obtained in the same district during the criti- 
cal period of the last great strike. Itis the intention of the 
military authorities of the State of Pennsylvania to act with 
such promptness and decision in the present instance that 
the appalling fatalities of the great strike shall not be re- 
peated. The leaders of the striking miners are urgent in 
their counsel of peaceful and orderly methods in carrying 
out the strike, but it is feared that the men are already 
largely beyond their control. 


a 


Ir is reported from Rome, upon what might be regarded 
as official authority, that the Vatican has solved in an in- 
direct way the delicate problem of the expatriation of the 
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foreign monastic orders from the Philippines. The plan 
comprises the gradual withdrawal of the Augustinian, Do- 
minican, Franciscan, and Récollet orders now in the archi- 
pelago, in small numbers and at different times. When the 
suspended negotiations shall be resumed in Manila between 
Gov. Taft and the apostolic delegate, the issue of the ex- 
pulsion of the friars will no longer exist, inasmuch as the 
friars shall have left the Philippines. In this way the only 
essential problem that will yet remain for final solution will 
be the transference of the church lands to the American 
administration. The basis for an agreement on this point 
was reached as a result of Gov. Taft’s personal negotiations 
with the pope and with Cardinal Rampolla, in Rome. 


s 


WHILE the President is still nominally on his vacation in 
his home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, it is understood that 
he and his advisers are making complete preparation for 
the campaign in the late summer and fall. After President 
Roosevelt’s utterances upon the issue of financial and indus- 
trial combinations, which the Chief Executive of the nation 
gave in the course of his speech in Pittsburg just before he 
retired to Oyster Bay, similar utterances upon the same 
problem of national politics are expected from members of 
the cabinet and other influential friends of the administra- 
tion. If reports that emanate from Oyster Bay and Wash- 
ington are to be credited, Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers 
will leave no doubt in the public mind as to the fact that 
the administration regards the operations of the “‘trusts”’ 
and their effects upon industry as a subject deserving of 
conservative though positive action by the national legisla- 
ture at its coming session. 

se 


CLOsE upon the violent demonstrations that took place last 
week in Paris and some of the provinces of France against 
the enforcement of the law which provided for the closing of 
the establishments of unauthorized religious orders, a coun- 
ter-demonstration in support of the government in the same 
issue was held in Paris last Sunday. As usually happens 
when there is an organized demonstration in the French 
capital, Socialists, who produced the political outburst of 
last Sunday, eventually engaged in a disorderly attack 
against the schools of the friars. In one instance the mob 
shattered the windows of one of the buildings with stones, 
and there was a general and menacing cry of “ Down with 
the priests!” Similar disturbances took place in some of 
the provincial cities. In Bordeaux a procession of clericals 
came into conflict with a crowd of counter-demonstrators, and 
the police were obliged to charge upon the crowd in order to 
restore peace. ‘Troops are being held under marching or- 
ders in Brest, in readiness to assist the commissaries to close 
the schools in Finisterre, where the opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the law of associations is especially strong. 


rd 


Arter his recent visit to the Czar of Russia, presumably 
in the interests of a scheme of universal disarmament, the 
King of Italy, it is now explained in Berlin, will hold a con- 
ference on the same subject with his ally, the German 
emperor. It is believed that Victor Emanuel II. will bring 
before Kaiser Wilhelm some definite project as the result of 
the combined efforts of himself and the czar. There is an 
impression in Berlin that, however great a friend of peace 
the kaiser may be, there is small chance that he will take 
seriously any scheme involving the reduction of Germany’s 
splendid armament. ‘1 ue attitude of the kaiser undoubt- 
edly will be a cause of bitter disappointment to influential 
political personages in Rome, who appreciate the fact that 
the war expenditures of the Italian kingdom are a crushing 
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drawback to the industrial development of the nation. In 
any event, the young King of Italy will have gained an 
international reputation as an advocate of peace. 


st 


THERE is now no longer any reason to fear that King 
Edward VII. will suffer from a recurrence of the physical 
breakdown which rendered a postponement of the corona- 
tion necessary. The preparations for the modified cere- 
mony, which is fixed for August 9, are now proceeding in 
London; and there is every indication that the king will be 
able to bear the fatigue of the crowning on next Saturday. 
The event, as it has been outlined before, will be more in 
the nature of a religious ceremony than a state function. 
At the king’s special request the jcity councillor of West- 
minster has voted that no further expense be incurred in 
the replacement of the decorations in the line of march. 
The king, his family, and the statesmen who are ruling Eng- 
land will be the chief personages in what will be virtually 
a great and imposing meeting of thanksgiving for the preser- 
vation of the king’s life at a time when a bereavement to the 
people of England seemed imminent in the natural course of 
events. 


Brevities. 


They have not gone to “rescue” Lieut. Peary: they are 
only looking for him. 


Let the public keep its eye on the Mormons, whether in 
Maine, Florida, or Utah. 


A Chinese prince is coming to study the ways of outside 
barbarians. He is said to be the first member of the royal 
family ever allowed to go abroad. ‘That means a new ray of 
light let into the Chinese Empire. 


When a correspondent says that in Berlin he has “seen 
neither sun, moon, nor stars on account of the clouds, mist, 
and rain, for many days,” the remark sounds strangely fa- 
miliar in this latitude and longitude. 


Unless American Protestants and Catholics keep their 
heads level, their tongues quiet, and let their prejudices wait 
on their reason, we shall have in the Philippines a religious 
problem of the first-class. With Protestant teachers whose 
pupils are all pagan or Roman Catholics rare discretion 
must be exercised. 


The clerical college president is passing in the sense 
that it is no longer essential that the president should be a 
minister. The result will be the evolution of a clerical col- 
lege president of more uniform good quality. During this 
century we predict that he will hold his own against all 
comers in the majority of colleges. 


To the good priest (and there are good priests) every 
woman is a mother, sister, ora daughter; and he is protected 
in his relations with them by the same sentiment which 
makes the home sacred. Scandals come from lack of cult- 
ure and discipline in that which is fundamental to well- 
ordered social institutions, whether Catholic or Protestant. 


When “mafficking” first appeared in London, many 
laughed at it as an amusing outbreak of loyalty among the 
poorer classes of London. Some remarked the difference 
between a London crowd of this kind and a French mob 
let loose. We doubted then the wisdom.of laughing at 
such an outbreak. The doubt is confirmed by the con- 
viction now freely expressed that this London mob, having 
taken an inch with impunity, may some time claim an ell, 
and show its teeth if it — not get it. 
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The Glory of Grass. 


Slender and tall in the dew of the dawning, 
Tender and sweet as the Graces cling, 

Under the rose-red flush of the moming, 
Idly the plumes of the grasses swing. 


Splendid and fair as a vision that passes, 
Folded in beauty so rare and strange, 

Stately and grave, how the lithe young grasses 
Shadow the glories that wither and change! 


Orchard and timothy swinging and swaying, 
Heavy and bent with the bloom and dew, 

Rifled by honey-bees humming and straying 
Meadows of clover and daisies through ; 


Bearded young millet so airy and dreamy, 
Breathing of vernal grass, passionless, sweet ; 

Dainty white clover all fragrant and creamy, 
Kissing with nard the trample of feet ; 


Splendor of blades in the rich meadow masses, 
Ripple of light where green billows run, 

Waving of plumes as the summer wind passes, 
Only to fall in the harvest sun,— 


Graces of grasses so fair in your glory, 
Fitly ye measure the shadows that pass, 

Ages and ages repeating the story 
Tangled and told in the glory of grass. 


— Benjamin F. Leggett. 


English Byways. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Wandering until ten at night through the meadows, one 
still finds the sunset’s tender glow upon the fields and_by- 
ways. ‘The easy access to the very heart of the country is 
one of the charms of this old world, where the people are 
not content to trudge along dusty highways between walls 
and hedgerows, but would fain get in among the meadow 
grasses where dogroses hang from the bank, and the brook 
brawls under shady trees, or the deep pool is hidden be- 
neath a rustic bridge, or a trout stream runs clear over 
pebbles, and through vistas in the wood a crag, a gleamy 
lake, a purple mountain peak, show down the vale. 

The twisting, twining paths through grass and field flow- 
ers and grain are too captivating to miss: they open into 
many an undreamed of prettiness, and you come to’ bless 
the contrivance of the turnstile that saves you from all 
danger of trespassing. It is a sign of an older and riper 
civilization than ours, for the people here have privileges 
that we do not enjoy; for the land is not held simply as a 
place to grow crops, but in part as a resource, a joy for” 
the public, where the privilege of common and right of 
way is not entirely abolished, and where you may, if you 
wish, literally get at the heart of this rural England 
you know so well through books and pictures. 

The humble path-makers of the past deserve our grati- 
tude, and so also do those who have kept the paths open 
for all the world. And the people do appreciate the 
privilege of these walks and rambles. One is convinced 
of it on a quiet, warm Sunday evening, when the land is still 
glowing with the kiss of the sunken sun, though the village 
clock tolls nine, or even ten, and the paths under trees, | 
over becks, and along shady lanes are crowded with rusti- 
cating families, happy boys and girls, and the modest, 
humble pairs of lovers wandering sheepishly hand in 
hand. 

The stroll to Rydal Mount from Ambleside along se- 
cluded paths is as delightful for rustic loveliness as for its 
associations. You can take it after supper, knowing that 
the daylight will be faithful to you for several hours, and 
the birds will not have gone to bed when you return. 
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Through the churchyard you wander with the church on 
its knoll, its feet in a mass of bloom-tasselled laburnums, 
tich, yellow broom, and a great thicket of vari-colored 
rhododendrons., It is eight o’clock, and still white day, 
and the evening service is going on. Through the open 
door sound the notes of the organ and the thrilling, of clear, 
high boyish voices. 

The path takes you through a “rustic park recently pre- 
sented to the children of Ambleside for their free and un- 
restricted playground. It is called “Jimmy Jackson’s 
field,” and is as homely and delightful as its name. The 
turf is of that thick, velvety kind found only here, and is 
diversified by great rocks and boulders and lovely clumps 
of trees. There is not a path to be kept clean or a flower 
that may not be pulled. The children are free to romp 
over the grass, to roll and tumble on it, and to organize 
their little plays unrestricted. 

» You come to the base of Loughrigg, the local mountain, 
‘pass a rustic bridge spanning the little river Stock that 
flows down from Stockghyll force. The seriousness with 
which the people here assure you that these little trickles 
of water are rivers is very amusing. Half a dozen of them 
combined would hardly make a stream respectable for size. 
We should call them mountain brooks, and not take the 
‘pains to dignify them with a name. Still, they do enliven 
the landscape wonderfully, and have a singular trick of 
prettiness and charm. Presently you have found another 
tiny river, this time the Rothay, and are wandering through 
a shady, flower-grown path that has the semblance of a 
highway, and yet is secluded, like some deeply hidden, shady 
lane. The walls under the sloping bank are festooned with 
flowers. All the gardens have overrun their bounds, and 
give generously to the moss-grown walls. Great trees root 
themselves where they may, and make tunnels and Gothic 
archways of shade. There is the scent of new-mown hay 
in the air, mingled with odors of roses and pinks from cot- 
tage gardens. The hills open out grandly; and the higher 
ranges show every shade of purple, from deep royal to the 
most delicate and aerial mauve and lilac. A golden haze 
rests upon the fields; and from the sunken sun long streams 
of hazy light descend into the valleys and touch the feath- 
ered edges of the bosky clumps of century oaks, beeches, and 
elms. The beech is a surprise here, where it rises into 
a royal tree, a king of the wood, with its huge roots in the 
moss, its head in the sky, and its branches drooping to meet 
the bracken. 

The view is grandest just before you reach the curve 
revealing Fox How, the comfortable, cosey home of Dr. 
Arnold, with pretty garden sloping through shrubberies to 
the embowered house. The doctor’s youngest daughter, 
sister of Matthew, still inhabits here, and keeps up the hon- 
ored name and tradition of the family. While wandering 
under Loughrigg we met a gentleman, an elder in Dr. Wat- 
son’s (Ian Maclaren’s) church in, Glasgow, who told us 
how Matthew Arnold attended his church on the morning 
of a certain Sunday, and went out when the service was 
over, repeating the lines of a favorite hymn that had been 
sung. In the afternoon he lay down, feeling ill, and passed 
quietly away to the land o’ the leal. 

The Rothay keeps you company, running quietly or 
brawling over stones, until you reach the open fields and 
stepping-stones across the stream. But you are not to be 
tempted that way. You must keep on to the bridge, with 
_ its charming view of the valley; and then in ten minutes you 
have passed the sheep run and the rich pastures where cows 
are grazing, and come out on the high road that leads to 
Hartley Coleridge’s cottage and Wordsworth’s seat, a bowl- 
der ascended by steps cut in the rock to a rude seat for 
the wayfarer. 

_ Asharp turn to the right leads you to the church where 
evening service is going on in the still, brilliant twilight. 
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You climb the little hill, and in a moment you are at the 
gate of Rydal Mount with the evening glow upon it. A 
conspicuous placard tells you there is no admittance, so 
you peep through the bars and imagine the lovely view 
from the rear over Rydal water. It isno great hardship not 
to see the rooms where the poet dwelt, for all this country 
side is consecrated to Wordsworth. His home was more on 
the mountain paths than between four walls. The places 
that spoke to him and breathed their music into “the 
porches of his ears”’ are all open to your ken. You may in- 
terpret them anew for yourself; but there is not likely to be 
another prophet and poet of this land who will so 
thoroughly entwine his thought with every feature of the 
landscape until he becomes a living voice, speaking in 
poetic phrase from rock and tree, from peak and glen. 
The little gurgling brooks, the evening wind, the lisp of 
sma]l waves on the shore, as well as the dark, looming 
mountains, seem to breathe his name. There is not a shep- 
herd on the high, bare, treeless hillsides where the winds 
are keen asa razor edge, not a fair-faced mountain maid or 
a curly-headed cottage child in one of the dark slate houses 
set in the, hills, who does not receive illustration and relief 
from his creative genius. 

Though Rydal Mount is closed to you, unless you own 
some magic. key to fit the wards of its lock, Dove Cottage, 
the early home of the poet in a Grasmere lane, is perhaps 
more in consonance with our vision of what Wordsworth 
was at his best. This humble home where he spent happy 
years with his devoted sister is now, owing in great part to 
the efforts of Rev. Stopford Brooke, preserved as a little 
Wordsworthian shrine, and restored in some degree to its 
former condition. Itis open daily to the public at the small 
admission fee of a sixpence. A cheery-faced old woman, © 
who knew the Wordsworth family in the long ago, shows 
you the cottage and garden, and talks familiarly of the occu- 
pants who have made it famous. The cottage is indeed a 
bower, though in essentials it differs but little from the 
typical dwelling of the neighborhood. Low and inconspicu- 
ous, it is buried in leafage and hidden away in a narrow 
lane. But, when the Wordsworths lived in it, many neigh- 
boring houses had not been put up, and the view was open 
over lake and mountain. The lower rooms are dark and 
homely, rudely paved with stones that rise and fall under the 
foot like little waves on the lake, timbered with cross-beams, 
low ceiled and rustic to the last degree. In the front 
kitchen the poet took his simple meals. It is furnished with 
one wide window partly overgrown. In the rear, Dorothy 
did the housework; for in those days it is understood the 
poet and his sister were too poor to keep a helper, eighty ' 
A few simple, labor-saving 
contrivances are all to be seen in the humble house-place, 

You ascend a few time-worn, narrow steps to the poet’s 
study and bedroom, and the new part added to hold pict- 
ures, books, and manuscripts, the most interesting relics of 
the family, and their famous friends, Here you see the 
handiwork of Dorothy in patient cross-stitch. It is a scene 
of plain living and high thinking, and breathes a tender, 
loving charm, Peace and quietude pervade it, the stillness 
of secluded, meditative life where all of folly and superfluity 
was sacrificed to the essentials of being. In the new room 
built to hold autographs and photographs, editions of the 
poet’s works, and the volumes devoted to his life and writ- 
ings, there are nineteen portraits of Wordsworth, many of 


_them reproductions or copies, but all so unlike one from 


the other that many of them are unrecognizable as intended 
representations of the same head and face. The different 
periods of life at which they were taken may account for 
some of the incongruity, but not for all. Wordsworth’s many- 
sidedness seems to come out here in a startling way. How 
many different men, how many opposed characteristics, were 
embraced in his personality ! 
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The people of the neighborhood claim to have known 
some of his manifold moods and tenses. The prophet of 
nature was little to them. They looked upon him as a cold, 
austere man. To some he was just “old Wordsworth, a 
little daft.” The abstraction in his look, the wandering of 
his eye, his slow, meditative walk, gave them the impression 
that ‘he was not all there.” What cared they for his glo- 
rious ode on the “Intimations of Immortality,” for “Lao- 
damia,” or the exquisite sonnets, or the pictures of “ The Ex- 
cursion,” or the deep-veined humanity and tender feeling of 
“ Hart-Leap Well”? Those who saw but the surface of 
him have passed or are passing away; but not a note of his 
true inner self, his deep interior music, is lost. The harsh- 
ness and the discord dies, but the hills hold all the har- 
monies he gave them or interpreted into being. 

In that little room at Dove Cottage he is among his 
friends and lovers,— his wife, with her saintly face, Dora and 
Dorothy, the Coleridges, father, son, and daughter, the Ar- 
nolds, the Southeys, Walter Scott, and many others who 
were glad to visit that humble roof. The autographs are 
so interesting one would fain linger long over them. De 
Quincey, it is said, once inhabited the cottage, and wrote 
his ‘ Confessions” under its roof. His curiously weak and 
rather blear-eyed face looks upon you from the wall, and 
gives you the impression of general snuffiness and untidy 
habits. 

The cottage is partly built into the hillside; and from the 
second story you step into Wordsworth’s garden, the place 
where he is said to have spent many happy hours pottering 
among his vegetables. By the side of the door the tall sy- 
ringa bushes are said to have been woven together by the 
hand of the poet into a little bower which he consecrated 
to his sister. ‘The ground rises abruptly on the steep hill- 
side to a thick background of trees and bushes. The vege- 
table garden has now disappeared, and the slope is laid out 
in thick, grassy turf. It runs up hill so abruptly that rude 
steps have been made to the top where, under a little awn- 
ing, is placed the poet’s seat commanding a view over Rydal- 
mere and the circling mountains. Under the steep garden 
nestles the cottage that easily wins your affections as well 
by homeliness and peace and picturesqueness as by its as- 
sociations. 

It is said that Stopford Brooke is very fond of this gar- 
den, and often comes to spend an hour under the trees to 
feel the abiding charm and influence of those who have 
made it a shrine for devout pilgrims and lovers of nature. 


The Czar as a Reformer. 


BY S. I. TONJOROFF. 


Nothing that Czar Nicholas II. has done since the issu- 
ance of his now historic Rescript that called the nations of 
the world together at The Hague to take counsel for peace 
is calculated to excite so much attention or work so might- 
ily in the cause of humanity and civilization as his recently 
announced determination to find out for himself the nature 
of the grievances that are agitating the great Russian empire. 
In order to place himself thoroughly in touch with his peo- 
ple, the czar has issued invitations to two hundred repre- 
sentative Russians — university professors, lawyers, capital- 
ists, students, laborers, and even condemned political offen- 
ders—to see him in private audience, and give him their 
views as to the true internal condition of the empire and the 
possible means of remedying the evils that have brought 
Russia to the verge of a revolution. Behind this determina- 
tion of the czar lies a typical struggle of state-craft, which 
serves to bring out in bold relief the lofty moral stature of the 
frail young man who is wearing the crown of the Romanoffs, 
a race of incomparable physical giants who have preceded 
him. 
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Ever since his accession to the throne, Nicholas II. has 
been thé source of acute discomfort to that huge and 
strongly intrenched political system which is known as the 
bureaucracy. It is well known that, in spite of the absolute 
character of the monarchical government in Russia, the 
bureaucracy has been the actual governing force in the em- 
pire. It was the force that almost succeeded in thwarting 
Alexander II., the grandfather of the present czar, in his 
purpose to abolish the system of land slavery in Holy Rus- 
sia. It was the force that guided the massive and powerful 
hand of Alexander II., the father of Nicholas,— the hand that 
could crush the iron shoe of one of his cavalry horses with 
a moderate contraction of the muscles. 

When Nicholas II. succeeded his ponderous sire, it be: 
came apparent at once that a new order of things was at 
hand, ‘The young ruler, upon whom the bureaucracy had_ 
attempted to cast the doubt of insanity, and whose physi- 
cal dissolution they predicted with the utmost assurance as 
an event of the immediate future, announced with the calm- 
ness of a master that he intended to govern the empire 
directly as far as might be. Then began a. series of rigid 
inquiries into the workings of administrative departments 
and government enterprises. The czar found out that 
Pobitdonostseff, the ober-procurator of the Holy Synod, 
had established a system of religious terrorism for state 
ends. A curb was placed upon the activities of the Rus- 
sian Torquemada. Then the czar found out that the po- 
litical convict system was a disgrace to Russia; and the dis- 
covery was followed by radical administrative reforms, 
culminating in the complete abolishment of that system of 
political exile that had appalled the civilized world. 

Then last year began the systematic riots of the students, 
which grew in proportions until they involved the bulk of 
the population in half the districts in the empire. The 
minister of war and of the gendarmerie put down the dis- 
turbances with a heavy hand. When a semblance of peace 
had been restored, the czar inquired into the causes of the 
disturbances. It appeared to Nicholas II. that the minister 
of education and of. public worship had been carrying 
things with too high a hand, and that it had treated intel- 
lectual independence and co-operation among the students 
as prima-facie evidences of rebellious intentions. The 
minister was deposed by personal order of the czar, and a 
man of a broader and more generous type put in his place. 

Then the czar decided to go further. He argued: that 
the violent demonstrations that had agitated the empire 
were outward manifestations of an inward disease in the 
body politic. Nicholas II., who was a student of men be- 
fore he became czar, made up his mind that he would diag- 
nose the ills of the empire by personal observation of the 
conditions that underlie the symptoms. When the bureau- 
cracy became aware of his intentions, it held up its hands in 
horror. It could not be possible that the czar could think 
of coming into actual physical contact with his subjects. 
Such a proceeding would deal a death-blow to the doctrine 
that “‘God is high in heaven and the czar is far away,” 
upon which they had based their system of administration 
hitherto. Besides, if the czar inquired of his subjects as 
to their grievances, the action would establish a precedent 
of complaint that would be the first step in the direction of 
popular government. 

The counsellors of the frail emperor begged, threatened, 
and stormed by turns. The din failed to confuse the 
czar, who had mapped out a clear course of conduct for 
himself. He was czar in name: he would be czar in fact. 

So the great project, which undoubtedly is designed to 
serve as the beginning of radical internal reform in Russia, 
was put under way. At the personal invitation of the 
official who has been an object of veneration bordering upon 
religious worship to millions of Russians, but who as a 
man has been almost a myth, Russians of various classes 
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will appear in the imperial study to utter their complaints in 
the imperial ear. Not only the bureaucracy of Russia, but 
the enlightened portion of the entire world, will await with 
eagerness the dictum that is being formulated in that study 
by a man who takes the business of being emperor with in- 
tense seriousness. 

That dictum may mark the opening of a new political era 
for the Russian empire,— an era that is foreshadowed dimly 
by the universal spirit of restless speculation and demand 
for better things that animates the growing mass of educated 
and patriotic Russians. 


The Soul’s Athletics. 


England has no longer a monopoly of athleticism, but for 
generations it has been regarded as the centre and very 
Mecca of the cult. Abroad the madness of Englishmen 
used to be demonstrated by their insistence on the morning 
tub and the imperilling of their necks in impossible Alpine 
situations. To-day, not only in our own land, but in all 
civilized countries, physical training has become a science. 
Our schools are gymnasia. The middle-aged citizen has his 
elaborate apparatus for the increase of his chest measure- 
ment. Amongst the masses, sport is the one preoccupation. 
There is no call for a too critical attitude toward these 
tendencies. If, as Herbert Spencer has somewhere said, 
“one of the first conditions of success in life is to be a 
good animal,” we must not quarrel with Nature’s effort to 
produce him. When our people lose their love of exercise 
and of the open air, it will be the beginning of doom. 

Yet, when Ignatius wrote to Polycarp, ‘‘ Watch, as God’s 
athlete,” it was not of football or of mountaineering he was 
thinking. The Greeks of Asia Minor were adepts at physi- 
cal training, but Ignatius had in view a quite other line of 
discipline. It is a line that is much neglected to-day. Our 
age is one of amazing activities in a hundred directions, but 


not in this. Men are educated to the careers that offer 
wealth and distinction. There are intellectual and artistic 
enthusiasms. But the evidence to-day of an earnest sys- 


tematic culture of that side of life, which, where it appears, 
sheds on history its finest light, is, alas! very much to seek. 
Religion is a convention. Of spiritual exercises men know 
next to nothing. 


“ They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
They go to church on Sunday, 

’ And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 


The satire is the simple truth. To multitudes it seems 
never to have occurred that behind their body and behind 
their intellect lie a mass of powers whose development of 
all others is the most fascinating, and whose results are of 
all others the most wonderful. — 

The present condition is the more strange when we re- 
member with what ardor this culture has been pursued by 
the nobler men of all: races and religions. There were 
Greek philosophic sects that could give points in this matter 
to the members of most Christian churches. We lift our 
hands at the word “ Epicurean”; but Epicurus, with his diet 
of bread and fruit, would have been astonished at the ways 
of our orthodox deacons and presbyters. The Stoic who 
had trained himself to regard privation, pain, and death as 
adiaphora, things indifferent, could teach the modern evan- 
gelical. many things worth his knowing. The wildest aber- 
rations even of ancient wrestlers in this arena are worth 
our attention. When we read the stories of Indian fakirs, 
or of those Egyptian ascetics of whom Harnack says, ‘‘ One 
man starved himself to death, a second ranged to and fro 
like a beast of the desert, a third plunged into the mud of 
the Nile and let himself be tortured by. insects, a fourth, 
half-naked, the sport of wind and weather, spent years in 
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silence on a pillar,” something else may emerge from the 
study than the mere sense of our superiority. Might it not 
be a feeling of the wonder of that inner life which made 
these men satisfied to yield all else, if only they might ex- 
plore this deepest of themselves, and unchain its hidden 
powers? 

But extravagances of this kind are not likely to be re- 
peated, at least among the Western nations. What, how- 
ever, we have to consider is whether the ruling motive of 
athletics — the delight, that is, in the difficult — might not for 
most of us, with immense advantage, be transferred to this 
other sphere? In our mountaineering it is precisely the 
arduous, the painful, the perilous, that draws and fascinates. 
Men find the Alps too easy, and are in search of Himalayas. 
But this sort of climbing is costly, and open only to a few. 
There is mountaineering closer at hand, within the general 
reach, that has greater ascents and finer views. If we are 
in quest of adventures there lies in each of us a region that 
will furnish enough. It is possible, in this separate realm of 
our inner invisible, to make a history immeasurably greater 
than what the newspapers are recording. And this without 
stepping an inch out of the routine of our ordinary life. 
be whole business is inward, in the gymnasium of the 
soul, 

For illustration let us take one or two of the more obvious 
feats. There is, for instance, the mastery of the disagreea- 
ble. To-day the masses and the classes alike sacrifice to the 
great god Comfort. We want a life with all the corners 
rubbed off, and find a deadly dulness as the result. When 
our ease is broken, we howl or perhaps blaspheme. Marcus 
Aurelius from his pagan philosophy could teach us so much 
better than that. And our natural instinct revolts in its in- 
nermost self against the hog paradise. 


“Nor for thy neighbors, nor for thee, 
Be sure was life designed to be 
A draught of dull complacency.” 


How magnificent, in comparison, have been the perform- 
ances here of God’s athletes! It should surely be good news 
for us, in this stormy world, to know of a discipline that can 
make men buffet-proof, a secret which, when learned, sends 
them unhurt and exultant through the worst that comes! 
That it is so is plain history. When John Woolman went to 
preach the gospel to a tribe of hostile Indians, he tells us 
that one night, far from tent or habitation, unable to kindle 
a fire because of the heavy rain that was falling, he sat 
under a bush during the long hours, and “found his soul 
filled with comfort as he meditated upon God.” We may 
put his story by that of another plain man, John Nelson, 
one of Wesley’s first helpers, who, pressed by his enemies for 
a soldier, and thrust for the night into a horrible dungeon, 
thus describes his experience (his English is startlingly to 
the point): “When I came into the dungeon, that stank 
worse than a hog-sty by reason of the blood and filth that 
ran into it from the butchers who killed over it, my soul was 
so filled with the love of God that it was a paradise to me.” 
This was neither poetry nor romance, but the sheer expe- 
rience of honest men who had found a secret. They were 
in the war, but carried a charm. Their comfort was not the 
kind yielded by padding. It flowed from the action of the 
loftiest spiritual energy. Surely, in such a world theirs is a 
secret worth knowing. 

But this is only one conquest out of a hundred. The man 
who has found the fascination of inner athleticism will want 
to climb every peak there is. His New Testament opens 
them, range upon range. To learn how to forgive his 
enemy, how to cease from evil speaking and evil thinking, 
to pick up that marvellous habit of living without care for 
the morrow, to know how to laugh with the joyous and to 
weep with the sorrowing, to find out how to make one’s 
word, one’s presence, and one’s secret influence a constant 
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potency for good,_— these are exercises he will mark down in 
his notebook as part of each day’sinner business. 

But the athlete who begins on this track will not stop at 
the lower altitudes. His appetite will grow by what it feeds 
on. From Alps he will pass to Himalayas. The region he 
has entered he will discover to be illimitable, and its won- 
ders ever more asionishing. The superficiality of our age 
has made these higher ranges invisible and almost incredible 
toit. We have forgotten how to meditate and how to pray- 
The Church’s devotional literature of all ages is almost a 
sealed book. Yet what marvels does it contain! Let any- 
one turn over the “ Devotions of Bishop Andrewes.” They 
are written in Greek and Latin, yet through those dead 
tongues we feel in every line the mighty movement of a soul 
at its highest energy. The results of such energy upon both 
outer and inner life are hardly to speak of here. They are 
the secret of the saints. Yet some day the world will recog- 
nize that, of all the forces moving in this universe, that which 
operates along these uppermost surfaces of the spirit, while 
most subtle, is also the most powerful. 

From such a study follow all manner of deductions, but 
we can hint only at one in closing. The power of the 
religious teacher, whatever his church or his position in it, 
will be strictly in accordance with his proficiency in the 
soul’s athletics. Men talk of originality in the pulpit, make 
often grotesque and frantic efforts to acquire it. The only 
originality worth the name is that of a growing soul. There 
is no preacher worth his salt whose daily work is 
not here. It is the training of his own spirit that constantly 
freshens and enlargens him. The hearer is thrilled by 
something undefinable. It is the new power evolved from 
a soul’s ascent. Unless this process is going on, 2 man 
were better dumb. Think of Christ’s couple of years or so 
of ministry and thirty previous years of silent inwardness! 
In their libraries, men may find new facts and new argu 
ments; but these will be useless unless in the deeps of their 
own spirit they seek for new powers. 

Any one, layman or cleric, who sets forth on this quest, 
will come speedily to a point where we may here leave him. 
He will find that his own solitary strength is nothing. For 
in the spiritual world, as in the natural, a man becomes 
strong only as he links himself to the great outside powers. 
Science makes him mighty by harnessing his personality to 
the cosmic forces. Faith makes him mightier yet by linking 
his feebleness to Divine Omnipotence.—/. Brierly, m the 
Christian_Worid. 


The Golden Rule is Primal 


BY DE. C T. STOCKWELL. 


It appears that the Golden Rule is as old as the founda- 
tions of the earth, and that the cosmical forces which pro- 
duced our world with all its varied aspects, physical, 


mental, and spiritual, is founded upon, and is the outcome 


of, this one great creative fact which man, all down the ages 
more or less vaguely perceiving, has tried to formulate in 
those varied forms which, in substance, corstitute the 
Golden Rule. 

This is a fact which the most materialistic apostles of 
Science are now in substance recognizing. Here at least 
even they clasp hands with theology in the claim that the 
Golden Rule affords the only rational basis of social and 
political unity. Can we then ignore it or pronounce it a 
glittering generality, when we consider it in its relation to 
the subject under consideration ? 

Man’s discoveries are said to be God’s revelations. In 
this fact we rest our case regarding the question of an 
authoritative statement. And, if the Golden Role, or, in 
other words, good will, is to be regarded as a cosmical law, 
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without which a physical world even were not then 4 
it clearly remains for us to adjust ourselves to this great 
external fact in all our internal relations. . This we must do 
if we are to move on toward 2 realization of that grand con- 
ception of a world unity which, somehow, is coming into the 
thought of man, disturbing his present aititude with an ideal 
Sap treclned divine to cig ofy ond. tenaick: acted 
State of indifference unworthy of the source of his 

Every one, it has seemed to me, as he studies the facts of 
the physical world, must become progressively impressed by 
what we may call its perfection. What student will deny 
the statement that every atom and every molecule is abso- 
Iutely perfect,— perfect in form and perfect in function? 
And, again, when we look at the relations that exist between 
them, we still find perfection of relations,— perfect because 
they exist and act upon the plane of fair play, the exact 
equal rights of each. All the elements of justice are mef. 
There is no infringement of individual, natural, innate rights. 
No attempt at subjugation appears anywhere. The law of, 
their being seems to be voluntary association and 
co-operation on the basis of equal rights and absolute 
equality. Thus they group themselves into higher forms of 
organizations, endlessly grouping from a single to a uni- 
verse of atoms. And so each becomes an essential integral 
part of the one whole, all equally necessary and all of equal 
value and each indispensable to all the rest. 

What would happen now if but a single atom forgot 
its individual responsibility, or suddenly decided that it 
“wouldn't play” or that it wouldn’t play fair? It is safe 
to say that the unity of the universe would be disrupted, and 
that chaos would reign in the heavens and in all the earth. 
The collective atoms, holding collective rights for collective 
ends, would no longer constitute what now exists, a perfect 
universe in at least its physical aspect. 

Are there other laws based upon other facts in the uni- 
verse upon which may be constructed the so-called higher 


aspects of life? May we cast Nature out of any realm with 
the assurance that she will not come back again, demanding 
our lance? — Springfield Republican. 

Others. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Few people take into account their full indebtedness to 
others. Some will dislike to be told how much of that 
which they have thought to be emscives is largely the prop- 
erty of others. Your friend knows your step: you yourself 
do not. If one could hear his own voice from across the 
street, it would be a strange voice to him. The face seen in 
the mirror is not the face that flashes the colors of the soul: 
that face is for others, and is almost unknown to the wearer. — 
One is quite unconscious of peculiarities of disposition in 
himself that are glaringly apparent in another. 

Self is a small kingdom. 
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head, the carriage he rides in, SY IRM EE 
clothes that protect his hotel for the body itself, he is 


indebted to others, ; a 
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mindful of him? So mindful of every man that he has set 
every other man to serve him. The railroad magnate, 
be he as stiff-necked as he may, serves his fellow-creatures 
beyond the hod-carrier, though the hod-carrier takes no 
small part in the sheltering and comforting of humanity. 
If these men lose the heavenly reward of such service in 
that it was not heartfelt, it is because the Lord, the Judge 
of all the earth, will do right. Mere dollars and cents 
never yet paid a man for carrying a hod all day, nor for 
using his brain to the verge of collapse. That such service 
is not always heartfelt is largely the fault of the world’s 
teaching. Here, again, the judge of all the earth will do 
right. 

If self had been given one separate, detached right, it 
would be the right to be selfish. There are those who will 
declare that selfishness is the God-given attendant of self. 
Without that attendance we could not long exist; and 


_ that seems a fair thing to say. Put it to the test, or, as 


Paul says, prove it. When selfishness advises, Do this, and 
it will make you happy, obey. You will soon come to know 
that selfishness is a liar, and a liar can no more be de- 
pended upon for existence than for anything else. Selfish- 
ness leads men into short-lived, sensuous contentment, but 
never beyond that into happiness. Happiness and fulness 
of life can come to us only through others. That is the 
law. 

But, if self has no rights, it has privileges without end. 
It may wrap for a time in a chrysalis of self-denial and hard 
thinking, and finally burst its narrow bounds and soar un- 
attended and with another name. A worm of the dust is 
the right thought of man in certain stages of his develop- 
ment. In the worm of the dust period one continually 
dreams of himself as something separate and eternal, and 
spends life trying to establish and maintain separateness. 
It was the worm-of-the-dust separateness that cried to Jesus 
of Nazareth when on the cross, “‘ He saved others: himself 
he cannot save.”’ 

Let a man say, “It {s my right to be loved, honored, and 
obeyed,” and then defend his position with the whole might 
of selfishness. He will be in hot water all the time. Let 
him say: “It is my right to slay and eat. My body is my 
charge, and I am required to provide for it at whatever 
cost.” He has overvalued his body. The chances are 
that it will be made such a burden to him that he will pray 
to be released from it. Let a man say, “It is my right to 
possess as much of the earth as I honestly can, whether 
others have more or less, much or little.’ He will find that 
to be a very troublesome right. Undreamed of consequences 
will approach from all sides. He will be a shining mark 
for envy and outwitting, for burglars, highwaymen, beggars, 
and assassins. His right will encounter so many disputants 
that there will be little, if any, time left him for happiness. 
That is the sure working of the law. 

Would a man be strong to overcome the world, he must 
remember the weak. Would he be separate, he must in- 
clude others in every plan. Nothing will strengthen indi- 
viduality more than consideration for others. Nevertheless, 
so long as a man remains on the earth, he will be wrought 
upon by others. No condition exempts him. When the 
blows come in the shape of honor and praise, very mean 
metal may gracefully submit: the quality that gladly accepts 
correction is finer. 

In January there was a blinding, stinging snow-storm. 
No one went out that morning for pleasure. At about half- 
past eight or nine a young girl boarded an empty car, 
walked to the front, and sat down. ‘The car soon filled, and 
the seats were crowded. There was no other woman on 
the car. Then it was hailed by an old man. He was 
white-haired, white-faced, evidently a stranger to all on 
board, and belonging to the class which, having neither 
poverty nor riches, is least noticeable. He reached fum- 
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blingly for a strap. He was so bent that it was not easy 
for him to hold to it. A block was passed, and then the 
young girl rose and offered her seat, which was gratefully 
accepted. A gentleman immediately offered his seat to the 
girl. She refused it. She said to him: “I will stand. I 
am better able to stand than he was.” There was a moment 
of shock and dismay, then every man on the car except the 
aged one rose, and stood with her while the car sped on 
down town. Speaking of it afterward, she said, simply: “It 
was hard to do: I shrank from it at first thought,— the 
car full of strangers,— but I was happier all day for having 
done it.” It was so that the old man touched the young 
girl’s life with added happiness. And we may believe that 
“the car full of strangers” went away with hearts warmed 
toward both old and young. Finding one’s self out is not 
always sorrowful work. It depends on the quality of the: 
metal. : 

It is in the plan—%in the God-purpose — that all shall 
somehow befriend each. No life is useless. The good at- 
tract, the bad repel: both call to us to shun evil. The evil- 
doer suffers, but not in vain. We owe the hero honor no 
more than we owe the wretch pity. The selfish person can 
be brought to hate selfishness only by seeing it in others, 
The mean man must see his meanness and over-reaching in 
another in order to despise such things. Every one is an 
object-lesson for others. 

Self-defence is a specious plea among men. I wonder at 
it. It can never be a noble thing. It can only out-Herod 
another. Self so justified must find the freedom that re- 
mains as narrow and cold asa prison. The supreme effort 
should be to defend the other. 

“The survival of the fittest” is an expression that has 
been much used in the near past to describe the God-pur- 
pose. It seems to me the most monstrous charge ever 
laid at God’s door by any belief. Think of a plan that 
admitted the weak and foolish to suffer life and death, if 
they were without value to the plan! And, if needed, then 
in all honesty much is due them. Either God is not good, 
or the weak and foolish are dear to him. The good shep- 
herd carries the lambs in his bosom. 


Spiritual Life. 


Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower,— that 
the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope and our 
abiding faith. It may be more and better than we ever yet 
have dreamed: it cannot possibly be less.—/ohn W. Chad- 
wick. 

& 

Put a seal upon your lips, and forget what you have done. 
After you have been kind, after love has stolen forth into the 
world and done its beautiful work, go back into the shade 
again and say nothing about it. Love hides even from it- 
self.— Professor Drummond. 

ad 


We want religion, because without it a part of our nature 
—and that the highest — would be dormant. We want it, 
because it alone gives the meaning of experiences and feel- 
ings and capacities which are as truly ours as anything con- 
nected with our existence.— Se/ected. 


Pd 
The twenty-third psalm is the nightingale of psalms. It 
is small, of a homely feather, singing shyly out of obscurity ; 
but, oh, it has filled the air of the whole world with melodi- 
ous joy greater than the heart can conceive. Blessed be 


the day on which that psalm was born!— Henry Ward 
Beecher. : 
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We must learn to take our faults humbly as proofs of our 
weakness and use them to increase our trust in God and 
our mistrust of self. Neither must we be discouraged at our 
own wretchedness or give way to the thought that we cannot 
do or bear any special thing. Our duty is, while confessing 
that of ourselves it is impossible, to remember that God is 
all-powerful.— /ean WVicholas Grou. 


Che Pulpit. 


The God ial the Open Air. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
how much less this house which we have~built thee!—2 CHRON. 
vi. 18. 

Let the floods clap their hands: let the hills be joyful together before 
the Lord.— Ps. xcviii. 8. 

Heaven is his throne: earth is his footstool IsA. lxvi. 1. 


‘I am glad the Bible was written by Orientals, the seers 
and dreamers of the race. I am glad it was written by 
men who passed so much of their lives in the open air,— 
dwellers in tents, shepherds, fishermen, street preachers. I 
rejoice that Jesus, the greatest of them all, did most of his 
mighty works and spoke most of his living words in the 
market-places, in country lanes, and on the hillsides. This 
is not a bookish book: there is no smell of the student 
lamp upon it. 

It is not cunningly wrought in the laborious loom of 
thought. No: its truths have been fashioned in secret, 
elemental processes, and upheaved like rocks by the over- 
turnings of world-history. Its visions are only the “awful 
rose of dawn” along the inner heavens when God has for 
a moment shown his face. Its songs and spiritual triumphs 
break out of the hard, bare experiences of life as naturally 
as apple-blossoms ceme in May out of the hard, bare 
branches. It is the eternal, irrefragable law here embodied. 
No great book can be written without great experiences. 
No truly human book, world-book, can be written without 
passing the ordeal of the cosmic fires. He must know what 
is in man who truly speaks to men. So it comes to pass 
that these men who had fought their way out of slavery, 
these founders of nations, these kings and warriors, these 
shepherds and fishermen and carpenters and tent-makers, 
men out in the Open of the common world-life, found that 
God whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. They 
found him at heights and depths of experience such as was 
never dreamed by the world’s priests and monks and 
dilettante makers of creeds. Is it not too true of us this 
day that, when we think of God, he is either in a book or 
in a house or in a remote heaven? Are we not this day 
sentimental about our God? We draw a line through our 
life, setting off a small portion which is all clean and still 
and decorous and idle, and call it religious. That is for 
God. He is supposed to like that sort of thing. But the 
other, greater part of ‘our life, the eager, pushing, work- 
ing, playing part of our life, that is secular. He must not 
be invited there. It would be as rude to invite your minis- 
ter into your kitchen or laundry. I wonder if it be not true 
that the jolly young golfers and wheelmen and automobilists, 
who are off into the open and sunny fields and roads, do 
not secretly feel that they have given God the slip and are 
out for a holiday with “none to molest or make afraid,” 
while the goody-goody stay-at-homes have gone to see God 
in his house! ‘ Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee; how much less this house which we 
have built thee!” These jolly young folk, with their clubs 
and wheels and motors, have gone out into the very domain 
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and house of this God of the open air. I do not undertake 
to say what is his opinion of your Sunday games. But this 
I do know: you are there with him. If it is right for you 
to be there, your laughter and jollity, your glow of blood 
and lightness of spirits, are answered by laughter and joy 
in the eternal Father-heart which is brooding over you. 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of light.” Everything joyous 
and normal and healthful is divine. ‘No good thing will 
he withhold from them who walk uprightly.”’ 

This division of our life into the religious and secular 
involves conscience in confusion and sophistry. It has 
placed the emphasis of conscience upon small, inconsequen- 
tial matters, externals, and forms and times, often to the 
exclusion of the weightier matters of truth and justice and 
goodness. It has become a truism, a commonplace in 
fiction, a by-word on the street, that your man of punctilious 


piosity in his holy times and places is just the man who, 


when he catches you in his secular world, will do you out of 
your last cent with the address and hardness of a highway- 
man. I put it to you frankly, do we not all of us on Mon- 
day morning step lightly down the street to our business, 
our shopping, or to our pleasures, with a lurking sense that 
‘Richard is himself again: his foot is on his native 
heath”? That meeting with the vast, dim, austere God, in 
his silent, shaded house, is over. He has retired to his 
heaven for the next six days, and here I am out in the open, 
frank, bustling, go-as-you-please secular life. 

Are we quite sure, friends, that God enjoys Sunday and 
the church any better than we do? I mean the dull, per- 
functory church and Sunday. Is he not just as glad in the 
open, frank, busy, joyous, strenuous, secular life as we are? 
Whose life is it? Whose world is it? It is the life of the 
children of God in his world, their home, He is there in 
the street with us on Monday morning, saying, Come now, 
my children, let us attend to our business together. Do 
you not suppose the Father will have a vital share in all this 
feeding and clothing and housing and nursing and teaching 
of his children? For that very end he makes us ‘“co- 
workers ’’ with himself. Oh, yes, out in the open life of our 
great city, out there with the busy multitudes,— men, women, 
children, all sorts and conditions of human beings, horses, 
dogs, cats, sparrows,—there is God, the Father, with his 
family. ‘‘ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without his 
notice.” As for the weak, the sick, the needy, the waifs, it 
were better a mill-stone were hanged about one’s neck and 
he were cast into the sea than that he should offend one of 
these, the Father’s little ones. Consider the fine and beau- 
tiful instinct of Jesus. He preferred the streets and the 
market-places to the magnificent temple. Why? Because 


those members of the family who needed him most were out | 
The workers, the beggars, the ~ 


there with God in the open. 
criminals, the forgotten ones, the submerged, multitudes of 
them, crept out into the streets and squares from the Cata- 
combs, where they burrowed at night. The blind and lame 
and lepers and insane, the idle, the vagabond, the villain, 
the political suspect, the countryman with his fruits, the 
shepherd with his droves, the merchant, the trader,— noise, 
color, motion, passion, life: and there in the midst of it all, 
God’s son, man’s son, speaking his heavenly words, doing 
his heavenly deeds. Was.God up yonder, shut away in the 
gorgeous temple with that little group of doctors and priests? 
Yes, yes! He is wherever one of his children is. But how 
much more out there with his son and the street multitude! 
What, I pray you, will so surely soften and purify and 
dignify our city life as just this commanding conviction? 
This is God’s city built by his children. He dwells with 
them here. What cleanliness, what order, what beauty, does 
that conviction demand! And what unfailing courtesy 
everywhere among these children of the family, what tender- 
ness, what thoughtfulness, what mutual help, what justice, 
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truth, freedom, if he, the Father and Lover of all, lives con- 
stantly with us! 
- But we must not stop with this somewhat austere consid- 
eration. Our God is not with us chiefly as a mentor, a 
drill-master. His interest does not end with the ethical and 
Spiritual. Why? Because our interest does not end there. 
Perhaps it would be wise to say that with him all things are 
ethical and spiritual: so with us when we are clear in vision. 
Our beautiful houses and public buildings, our monuments in 
memory of honorable lives and noble deeds, our art gal- 
leries and music halls, our institutions of learning, our en- 
tertainments and harmless pleasures, down to the laughter 
and play of the children skating and snowballing, these all 
are in the divine order; and God, the great sympathetic, 
warm-hearted, living Father, is “in all, through all, over 
all, God blessed forever.” This is your world, “your own 
house. Make yourself at home. The laws were made for 
_ you,— gravitation and the chemical affinities,— not you for 
them. No one can put you out of the house,” 

It behooves us likewise to accustom ourselves to the tastes 
and feelings of this world-God, our Father. If we are his 
children, he expects us to partake of his breadth of view and 
sympathy. This is the final indictment of all our smug little 
provincialisms. What right have we, the children of a 
world-Father, to our little sets and parties and denomina- 
tions and nationalities? In the Christ-life, the true child- 
life to God, there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
rich nor poor, male nor female, but one new being (that is, 
new to us), the child of God. So, then, we cannot pro- 
nounce any man common or unclean. Has it never oc- 
curred to you that we might well look at the fact of things, 
and correct some of our judgments? What type of man is 
it that constitutes about one-third of the human race? The 
Chinese. Does the Creator, then, prefer that type? Is 
that his taste? Beware what you answer. Turn in the 
other hundreds of millions of dark-skinned peoples, and we 
pale faces dwindle to the small minority. Yet we strut 
about, singing our little ditty concerning the “ White Man’s 
Burden.” His principal burden is his huge conceit. If we 
are to be the free children of this God of the great round 
world, we must follow his thought and taste and imagination 
whithersoever they lead. We must pause before every work 
of his hand and say, What divine word is here spoken 
to me? Men of all types and colors and characteristics, 
beasts of the earth, fowls of the air, fish of the sea, and 
creeping things, must all hold our serious and sympathetic 
thought, because they have first lain in the shaping, loving 
thought of God, our Father. Only so will we gain the cos- 
mopolitan taste, the generous sympathy, the fruitful thought, 
and the joyous, victorious imagination which are the birth- 
right of the children of God. 

Now we have left but a little space for saying the thing 
which we wanted to say most of all. 

Do we not all need emancipation, a glorious setting free 
into the life of nature? We must follow our God out into 
his world, get into his moods, be carried on the swing and 
play of his emotions, as a boat is swept and tossed on the 
waves of the sea. As one has said, “God is free. Go out- 
doors and see for yourself. Are not the trees wayward and 
whimsical? Is not the wind let loose, and is not the sea 
Savage enough? Do not the birds wheel and turn as they 
like? So does God do as he likes. He is not caught in his 
body, neither are you.’ We have prated of the origin of 
law, as certain scientists love to say, “ iron law,” till we can 
hardly think of God except as the superintendent of a great 
Machine shop. Nay, nay! He is the artist, the creator, 
the lover, throwing off from his triumphant imagination 
wreaths and banners and rivers of worlds. It is said that 
Michel Angelo worked like a madman at a block of fresh 
Carrara, knocking off right and left great pieces, so eager 
was he to get that imprisoned creature of his imagination 
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out into life. So the joyful madness of creation is upon 
God. Millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions of 
worlds, till infinite space blossoms like a garden. Slip a 
photographic plate back of the great eye of a telescope 
and leave it there, and the worlds come and report them- 
selves,— worlds back of worlds, worlds that the astronomers 
never dreamed of come dropping their points of light 
through the darkness till the plate is sprinkled thick as 
with gold dust. Ah, yes! He must love to create, to create 
worlds, Space is none too big. 

And when we come back to our own little world, and find 
it wrought within and without in all manner of devices, 
quaint conceits, oddities, and surprises, beauty, mystery, 
grandeur, ruggedness, savageness, desolation, we may well 
cry, God is free. And we must be sure to answer our own 
cry; we are free in him. ; 

I sometimes think our science has played us false in one 
respect. By disclosing the vast periods of time and the 
intricate processes involved in bringing the world to its 
present condition, the secret feeling has gained upon us that 
somehow God has been legislated out of his own universe. 
In fact, one school of scientists boldly declares that they 
find no room for him, and nothing for him todo. “The 
law of substance” is supreme. Alas! friends, that it should 
be secretly felt or even suspected that an extemporaneous, 
ready-made universe were more consonant with the idea of 
God. I have seen mining camps spring up in a fortnight, 
but a strong man could wreck most of the structures with 
his foot. Would you have it said that your house was built 
inamonth? Is it not the boast of our millionaires that it 
takes years to build their palaces? Why, it is boasted of 
even a Paris gown that it took months to embroider it, and 
many hands were busy in its wonderful structure. Shall we 
who dig deep for foundations, and slowly, painfully lay one 
stone upon another for solidity, and carve and paint and 
bring rare materials from afar to make our house, shall we 
declare that God is less in the world because he has done 
likewise in building our world-house? Have we not re- 
versed the order of thought? The greater the structure, the 
longer the time, the more intricate the processes, the rarer 
the material, the more elaborate the design, the more 
thought and taste and feeling and imagination and love 
have gone into the work. Of course. 

When a June morning arrives with its subtle and intri- 
cate glories, we may not only declare from our knowledge, 
This has been travelling toward us out of eternity, through 
infinite processes, but as a child of God we may cry tri- 
umphantly, This, just this, from the glory of the great and 
wide sky to the daisy at our feet, has lain long and lovingly 
in the heart of our Father, waiting and making ready for us, 
his children. The freedom, the abounding joy, the song, 
the laughter, the triumph of light and life and beauty,— these 
did not rise with the sun or fall with the dew. No, no, they 
are from everlasting: to everlasting in the heart of our God 
and Father, and they are ours by birthright. We, the heirs 
and inheritors of all, are installed as lord and master. If we 
would honor that Father, we must walk this our ancestral 
home with an assured tread. We must rest confidently, 
securely, upon its foundation of riches and strength. We 
must enter with eager, valiant heart and mind into its laws 
and economies, and, above all, live joyously, victoriously, in 
its beauty and mystery and majesty.. There are many per- 
verse and meagre creeds in the world, but the poorest of 
them all is a dull and joyless life. 

The God, our God of the open air, who has so long and 
so lovingly made preparation for our coming, can be pained 
by nothing so much as to see his long-expected child enter 
upon his glorious heritage, dull at the heart, pinched in 
faith, and blind to the glowing revelations of the infinite 
and eternal beauty. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Stay-at-home. 


I have waited, I have longed — 

I have longed as none can know, 
All my spring and summer time, 

For this day to come and go; 
And the foolish heart was mine, 
Dreaming I woul see them shine,— 
Harlequin and Columbine 

And Pierrot! 


Now the laughing has gone by, 

On the highway from the inn ; 
And the dust has settled down, 

And the house is dead within. 
And I stay—who never go— 
Looking out upon the snow, 
Columbine and Pierrot 

And Harlequin! 


All the rainbow things you see 
Understream are not so fine ; 
And their voices weave and cling 
Like my honeysuckle vine, 
Lovely as a violin ! — 
Mellow gold and silver-thin : 
Pierrot and Harlequin 
And Columbine! 


Oh, the people that have seen, 

They forget that it was so! 
They, who never stay at home, 

Say, ‘’ Tis nothing but a show.” 
—And I keep the passion in ; 
And I bide ; and I spin. 
Columbine... Harlequin 

«.. Perrot! 


—Josephine Peabody, 


Poverty. 


Is life for the poorest fourth of a town 
population worth living at all? Would most 
ordinary men belonging to the well-to-do 
classes accept it at the price? We think that 
those who only know the lives of the poor at 
second hand would reasonably refuse to do so. 
We think that those who have even a small 
first-hand experience would decide the other 
way. It is true that, theoretically speaking, 
these people ought to be wretched; but are 
they actually wretched? We believe that the 
great majority are not. One reason for this 
apparent contradiction between theoretic and 
empirical knowledge is this, that very few peo- 
ple (as Mr. Rowntree points out) pass their 
whole life in the poorest class. This class is an 
abyss into which, by fault or misfortune, many 
people of an originally superior position fall, 
but out of which by luck or virtue a great 
many rise. It is not a place in which a man of 
health and energy need expect to remain all his 
life. Unfortunately, it is while his children are 
little, and they and their mother need nourisb- 
ment most, that a workingman is most likely 
to be in it. When the children go to work, the 
family income is augmented. When they marry, 
they at least are no longer chargeable; and it 
is quite possible—education being free to all 
alike—that they may lift themselves out of the 
poverty class, and be able to help their par- 
ents. Of course,in too many cases this never 
happens, but there is always the chance; and 
how often in every class do even remote 
chances sweeten bitter actualities! 

Another thing to be remembered in consider- 
ing the miseries entailed by poverty is this, 
that, while insufficient air-space and innutritious 
food do undoubtedly lower the physique and 
swell the death-rate, they yet do not imply that 
all who endure these evils suffer the constant 
pangs of hunger or the continual conscious- 
ness of squalor. Life is not necessarily alto- 


gether miserable for those who have poor 
clothing, poor food, and narrow house-room. 
There still remain some sources of happiness, 
not perhaps very many, but enough, where 


ful, women patient, and children merry. Grant- 
erty line” is sober and respectable,—it would be 


good quarter of the whole population,—what are 
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vice and drink are absent, to make men cheer- 
ing, then, that a family living below the “pov- 
manifestly absurd to deny those virtues to a 


the consolations open to them? First of all, the 
happiness derivable from the affections belongs 
alike to all; though among the very poor we 
think strong affection is generally limited to 
that existing between parents and children. 

Secondly, there is a pleasure to be got from 
the general social life of atown. The fascina- 
tion exercised by the perpetual procession of 
the streets is inconceivable to those who do not 
feel it, but almost all the poor do feel it. How 
many people does this fascination draw from the 
country? How few who have once fallen under 
its spell ever tear themselves free from it? 
Movement, light, company, “mates” for the man, 
neighbors for the woman, playfellows for the 
children,—all these things a town offers to the 
poorest of her inhabitants. The upper-class 
workmen recognize the dangerous fascination 
of the crowd. The first principle they instil 
into their children is the one the ancient Jews 
instilled. “Come ye out from among them,” 
they say. Their boys and girls must learn to 
live in the home, to come quickly back from 
school, to avoid general play, to return a civil 
answer, but by no means to seek acquaintance. 
The mother “keeps herself to herself.” This 
life is better and far more comfortable than that 
lived by those below, but perhaps it is more 
monotonous. 

Mr. Rowntree gives an interesting account of 
a young man who rose from the lower to the 
higher class, being a particularly skilled work- 
man, and marrying a woman who had always 
belonged to superior people. At first he felt 
the restraints of his life very irksome. Regular 
meals served on a table-cloth which he “must 
not mess up” bored him, and he felt ill at ease 
among the men with whom his good employ- 
ment threw him. Of course, he was glad torise; 
but he rose with some regrets. 

Another thing which makes for happiness in- 
the lowest class is, we believe, a certain immu- 
nity from anxiety, or at least from apprehension. 
They do not appear to look forward,—a fact 
which, while it increases their poverty, un- 
doubtedly lightens their cares. This light- 
hearted attitude toward the future extends in 
some degree far above the “poverty line.” No 
one who has worked among the poor of London 
but is familiar with the respectable widow who, 
being left a small sum by her husband, deliber- 
ately uses it up almost to the last penny, living 
according to her accustomed standard, before 
she will consider the necessity of obtaining 
work for herself, fitting out the girl for service, 
endeavoring to get better wages for the boy, or 
placing the youngest child in an orphanage. 
She is perfectly reasonable, and knows all 
these things must in the end be done; but why 
worry about them before it is necessary? It is 
strange, too, how little the poor apprehend 
death, how slowly they learn the simplest rules 
of health, and how unwillingly they practise 
even the few which lie within their power. 

Certain very valuable religious ideas are 
deeply rooted,— at any rate, among the women. 
For example, it is common in London to hear a 
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woman speak of a neighbor as ‘a Christian.’’ 


By this is meant a person who is always ready 


to do a kindness, even to her own hindrance. 
Together with this right ideal goes a.hope, 
vague but firmly implanted, that those who 


leave this world do not perish entirely, but are 
“better off.” On these two rocks may surely be 
built some day that double edifice of morality 
and spirituality which is the religion of Christ,— 


an edifice which, common sense must admit, it is 


hard indeed to raise among people who must 


give all their mental and physical energies to 


the keeping together of body and soul.—Sfee- 


tator. 


Christianity and the Common Law. 


sug 


But, if the maxim of Lord Chief Justice Hale 
was in its broadest sense untrue and misleading, 
if there has never been inherent in our courts of 
common law any jurisdiction to enforce the 
observance of the outward forms of this religion 
or conformity with its doctrines and precepts, it 
is yet true that we are a Christian people, that 
Christianity is closely interwoven with the text- 
ure of our society and intimately connected with 
all our social habits, customs, and manners of 
life. Our ideas of public order, decorum, and 
decency, are based upon it. Many of the best 
features of the common law, particularly those 
which regard the family and social relations, 
which compel the parent to support the child, 
the husband to maintain the wife, which make 
the marriage tie permanent and forbid polyg- 
amy, which enforce respect to the dead and 
protect the sanctity of the grave, which encour- 
age gifts to charity and favor that which pro- 
motes the interests of the Christian faith, if not 
derived from Christianity directly, have at least 
been improved and strengthened by the prevail- 
ing religion and the teachings of its sacred 
Book. We may therefore expect to find that 
the criminal law, shaped by our ideas of public 
decorum, and designed to protect the sensibil- 
ities, feelings, and opinions of the people from 
such malicious outrages as might tend to dis- 
turb the public peace or order, animadverts upon 
many acts which tend to shock the moral sense 
or offend the propriety of a community of 
Christians whose sense of public decorum has 
been shaped by the influence of certain evangel- 
ical creeds and by the precept and example of 
the gentle Nazarene. Thus it is at common law 
an indictable offence maliciously to disturb a 
grave, because it is an outrage upon prevailing 
ideas ef decency and an act calculated to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace. That this offence 
is a crime may very probably be in large meas- 
ure due to the fact that the doctrine of corpo- 
real resurrection is a part of the popular relig- 
ion. But certainly no one would think of 
claiming that this doctrine is, therefore, estab- 
lished or approved by law, or is any more law- 
ful than.any other opinion touching the future 
life. It cannot be argued that a particular 
system of theology isin any proper sense either 
established or recognized as the law of the land 
by amere effort to preserve peace and order 
through police regulations adapted to the actual 
condition of a people by whom that theology 
is in fact accepted and its precepts observed. 

If, therefore, the prevalence of the Christian 
religion, the existence in the community of a 
moral sense nurtured by its teachings, the pro- 
tection of this moral sense from outrage by 
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penal sanctions, are not in themselves sufficient 
to justify the maxim of Lord Hale, we may 
further inquire whether there be any act, in its 
essential nature an offence against religion, 
which is, nevertheless, cognizable by the civil 
authority and punishable as a crime. We find 
such an offence in blasphemy, which may be 
defined as the malicious reviling of God or of 
religion, contumelious reproach or profane ridi- 
cule of the sacred Scriptures. That this offence 
is by the common law a crime has not admitted 
of a doubt for many generations. The facts 
before Lord Chief Justice Hale, at the time 
when he framed his much-disputed maxim 
before referred to, brought up for his deter- 
mination this specific question, and, in so far as 
concerns the question then decided, his author- 
ity has remained unshaken to the present day, 
The grounds upon which the learned chief 
justice based his decision were that wicked, 
blasphemous words were not only an offence to 
God and to religion, but a crime against the 
laws and the State, as tending to weaken all 
moral obligations and thereby to subvert the 
foundations of civil government. Society has 
not yet advanced to that stage where govern- 
ment can afford to throw away the protection 
of religion, and stand upon the sole ground of 
expediency. So long, therefore, as it must 
depend for its ultimate justification to the 
popular mind upon a divine sanction, so long 
must it look back to religion, and in a Christian 
country to the religion of Christianity, as its 
Starting-point. With reason, then, may it be 
said that what strikes at the root of Christian- 
ity or at the truth of religion is not only a men- 
ace to the public peace, but a blow aimed at the 
integrity of government itself. With reason, 
therefore, and with perfect justification may a 
government so constituted punish, in self-de- 
fence, whatever tends to its destruction. 

A long series of cases in English law have 
followed and affirmed the principle of this 
decision. All profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scriptures, all exposure of them to contempt 
and ridicule, all attacks upon the broad truths 
of Christianity, all ridicule of the life and 
miracles of Christ, all scoffings at his divinity, 
and all utterances calculated to reflect upon 
his mission and his work are, within the prin- 
ciples of these decisions, blasphemous libels, 
and therefore crimes at the common law. The 
principles of these decisions have been carefully 
limited not to interfere with differences of opin- 
ion nor to include within the definition of 
blasphemy a discussion in good faith upon con- 
troverted points. Malice is the essence of the 
crime, and enly when the truths of Christianity 
itself are threatened will the courts interfere. 

The leading decision in American law upon 
the subject is by the eminent jurist Kent. 
Upon a conviction for malicious, wicked, and 
blasphemous utterances calculated to reflect 
upon the divinity of Christ, that judge refused 
to disturb the verdict, holding that such words 
uttered with such disposition were at common 
law a crime. Reviewing the English cases 
upon the question, he affirms that wicked and 
malicious words, writings, and actions that go to 
vilify the Christian Gospels continue, as at com- 
mon law, to be an offence against the public 
peace and safety, as affecting the vital interests 
of civil society, tending to the corruption of the 
public morals and the destruction of govern- 


ment. There is nothing, said he, in our man- 


ners or institutions to prevent the application or 
the necessity of this part of the common law. 


profanity lawful. 
been so bold as to permit its religion to be 
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We stand equally in need now as formerly of all 


that moral discipline and of those principles of 
virtue which help to bind society together. 
The general doctrines of Christianity are the 
faith of this State. 
is a gross violation of decency and good order. 


To scandalize their author 


Nothing is more offensive to the virtuous part 


of the community nor more injurious to the 


tender morals of the young than to declare such 
No government has ever 


insulted with impunity. No security to re- 
ligious freedom forbids judicial cognizance of 
those offences against religion or morality 
which have no reference to any particular faith 
or creed, but are punishable because they strike 
at the root of moral obligations and weaken the 
security of social ties. The decision in this 
case came up for discussion in the New York 
constitutional convention of 1821, and Judge 
Kent, who was there present, commented upon 
and explained the decision, saying that the 
court had never declared Christianity to be the 
legal religion of the State, for this would be to 
consider it an established religion, but only held 
that to revile the author of Christianity in a 
blasphemous manner and with malicious intent 
was indictable as an outrage on public decency 
and decorum, leading to a breach of the peace, 
not because Christianity was established by law, 
but because Christianity was in fact the re- 
ligion of the people; and this was the principle 
of that decision. 

In determining the question of what is blas- 
phemy and what is not, it is probable that our 
courts will allow a latitude much broader than 
the rule laid down by the English court of 
a century ago, granting free discussion upon 
controverted points that did not go to the truth 
of Christianity itself; and, indeed, the abolition 
of 4ll common law crimes by the codes of many 
States has removed this offence from the do- 
main of judicial cognizance. In definition of 
the common law offence, however, the courts 
of Pennsylvania have held that one is free to 
argue in good faith against Christianity and 
its divine origin. To forbid free discussion 
would be to abridge freedom of speech and 
press. Blasphemy implies more than denial 
of any religious belief or principle. There must 
be a bad motive, a wilful and malicious attempt 
to lessen our respect for Deity or for the ac- 
cepted religion. “No author or printer who 
honestly promulgates those opinions he believes 
to be true for the benefit of others is answerable 
as a criminal. Malicious and mischievous in- 
tent is the boundary between right and wrong. 
It is to be collected from the offensive levity, 
scurrility, and opprobrious language, and from 
other circumstances, whether the act be mali- 
cious.” 

To sum up, therefore, this portion of our 
subject, we may conclude in the words of Judge 
Story that the divine origin and truth of Chris- 
tianity are admitted by the common law; and, 
therefore, it is not to be maliciously and openly 
reviled and blasphemed against to the annoy- 
ance of believers or the injury of the public. 
He who reviled, subverted, or ridiculed Chris- 
tianity could be punished at common law, be- 
cause he struck at the root of society and 
disturbed the common peace of which the 
common law was the preserver. The common 
law took cognizance of offences against God 
only when by their inevitable effect they became 
offences against man and his temporal security. 

There are two other matters to which reference 
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should be made in considering the relation of 
Christianity to the common law, for they at least 
illustrate the limitations of the doctrine. Lord 
Hale has said, and he was followed by our own 
Kent, that blasphemy was a crime, among other 
reasons because one of its evil consequences 
was to impair the efficiency of an oath, being 
inconsistent with the reverence due to the latter, 
and tending to lessen in the public mind its 
religious sanction. This understanding of the 
common law can hardly be correct. The con- 
sensus of American opinion at least is that the 
sanction of an oath is the fear and invocation 
of some god, not necessarily the God of the 
Scriptures, that he, therefore, who believes in 
any god, whether Christian or pagan, to re- 
ward virtue and punish vice either here or here- | 
after, and to bind an oath upon the conscience 
of the witness by the penalty of his displeasure, 
is a competent witness; nor need that belief or 
anticipated punishment have any reference to a 
future life. Only he who believes not in any god 
can be bound by no religious tie, and is at com- 
mon law incompetent to testify in a court of 
justice. Thus it appears that our doctrine of 
the binding force of an oath does not stand or 
fall by the presence of the teachings of Christian- 
ity as an essential part of the common law. 

Secondly, it may be asked, do the statutes 
regulating Sabbath observance rest upon any 
tacit recognition of Christianity as the state 
religion, or imply the existence of an alliance 
between that faith and the body politic? 
Wherever this question has come before the 
courts for answer, they have held uniformly 
in the negative. The laws imply nothing 
more than this, of which no law can lose 
sight but to its own detriment, that the re- 
ligion of Christianity is in fact and in deed the 
faith of the land. The laws, therefore, which 
enforce abstinence from labor upon the Christian 
Sabbath have nothing to do with religion as 
such. They are merely calculated to protect 
the social customs of the people and preserve 
the public peace: they are mere civil regulations, 
resting not on grounds of religion or morality, 
but on principles of policy, and made for the 
government of man as a member of society. 
The fact that that society is Christian in its 
faith and sympathies is important only as 
determining the form and spirit of those laws. 

These, then, are the limitations of the doc- 
trine that Christianity is a part of the com- 
mon law, and this the meaning of the maxim 
of Lord Chief Justice Hale in its true and 
only sense, that the common law would not 
permit the essential truths of revealed religion 
to be ridiculed and reviled, or, in other and 
simpler terms, that blasphemy was at common 
law an indictable offence.—Arthur William 
Barber, in the Green Bag. 


A Housekeeper’s Library. 


The other day I was asked what book or 
books would form a good nucleus for a house- 
keeper’s library. Possibly my suggestions may 
be of use to some prospective bride or young 
housekeeper or to a benevolent uncle in search 
of wedding gifts. If one must begin with a 
single book, let it be Helen Campbell’s House- 
hold Economics (Putnam, $1.50). It is especially 
helpful as a broad general outline of the whole 
field, and for the lists of references given to the 
best books on the various subjects. __ 

If there is $10 to invest in book helps which 
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will yield large returns, add to the above Mrs. 
Richards’s Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary 
Science and her Cost of Food (Wiley, each $1.00), 
Abel’s Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking 
(American Public Health Association, 50 cents), 
Campbell’s Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking (Little & Brown, $1), and Goodholme’s 
Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical Information 
(Scribner, $5). When these books have been the 
means of saving you $10, the next instalment 
may well be: Parloa’s Home Economics (Century, 
$1.50), Richards and Elliott’s Chemistry of Cook- 
ing and Cleaning (Home Science Publishing 
Company, 50 cents), Williams’s Chemistry of 
Cooking (Appleton, $1.50), Salmon’s Domestic 
Service (Macmillan, $2), Yale and Pollak’s Cen- 
tury Book for Mothers (Century, $2), Larned’s 
Hostess of To-day (Scribner, $1.50), and Bilbroth 
Care of the Sick (Scribner, $1.50). 

But this is quite enough in the way of sugges- 
tions; for the woman who owns and uses the 
above will become mistress of the situation 
sufficiently to know, better than any one else, 
what books she wants next.—Coneregationalist. 


Literature. 


William Hazlitt.* 


It is a brave start that has been made with 
the new series of “English Men of Letters,” 
first Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot and now 
Mr. Birrell’s Has/stt. Mr. Birrell has had no 
such splendid training in biographical work as 
Sir Leslie,—to give him his new title,—but for 
the biographical sketch he has shown no little 
aptitude in his various essays; and we have here 
his former methods displayed upon a larger 
field. He has always had one marked charac- 
teristic.—a fondness for illustrative quotations, 
using for these a liberal hand. That tendency 
has here full scope, and finds its most striking 
example in the chapter on Coleridge, where to 
one page of Birrell we have sixteen of Hazlitt; 
and they are very good. Mr. Birrell’s first chap- 
ter will have special interest for the Unitarian 
reader, because Hazlitt’s father was a Unitarian 
minister, and came over to this country and 
preached Unitarianism before Priestley and long 
before Channing had arrived at a clear Unita- 
rian consciousness. He was quite influential in 
the transformation of King’s Chapel, but Mr. 
Birrell makes less of this than a Boston writer 
would have done. Hazlitt was still a little boy 
when the father returned to England, and re- 
membered little of his American life except the 
taste of barberries. Had Parson Gay of Hing- 
ham died a little sooner, the elder Hazlitt would 
most likely have been his successor, and then 
William would have disputed with Irving the 
beginnings of American literature. He was five 
years younger than the gentle essayist of Sun- 
nyside, 

In 1802 Hazlitt was seized with a passion for 
painting, and, after three months’ practice 
of the art, went over to Paris, and in a few 
months came back with copies of eleven of 
the great master pictures. He then took to 
life painting ; and Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey 
were among his subjects, the first made to 
look like a convicted horse thief, the latter 
like a man about to have the fatal noose ad- 
justed to his neck. But, if he failed, it was not 


*WitutraAm Hazuitr. By Augustine Birrell. 
York; The Macmillan Company. 
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through inability to recognize the best. Rem- 
brandt was for him the great portrait painter 
always. He gave up painting in 1805, but never 
his love for it; and he wrote about it with an 
enthusiasm which anticipated to some extent the 
influence of Ruskin on the British mind. 

His first publication was metaphysical ; and 
there always lay a thick metaphysical substra- 
tum at the bottom of his mind which often, 
with the least possible warning, cropped through 
the flowery mead of his habitual essay work. 
Of this Mr. Birrell takes a careful account, with 
much casual admiration, but less general esti- 
mate than we could desire. Even in the last 
chapter, ‘Character and Genius,” there is noth- 
ing about the genius. The character was not 
admirable. Here is the defect of his quality for 
the biographer. Brilliant he was, no doubt; but 
his personality offers little that is engaging, 
much that is repellent. The amount of his 
achievement was astonishing, when we consider 
that, like the fool in “Lear,” he went to bed at 
noon and breakfasted at 5 P.M. But, then, he 
drank more tea than Dr. Johnson and twice as 
strong. What wonder that the man had 
nerves! What wonder that he went mad and 
foolish over Doll Tearsheet’s daughter, and 
published the story of his shame in Lider Am- 
oris? Coming to this, Mr, Birrell dwells on 
it much less salaciously than Mr. Henley in 
his introduction to the splendid new edition of 
Hazlitt’s writings which is just coming out. 
Do they deserve such an apotheosis? For us 
they have the hard glitter of steel armor, not the 
flow of drapery, like Vivien’s which “more ex- 
prest than hid her.” Effective expression 
seems to have been Hazlitt’s passion. The 
interests of truth were subordinate with him to 
the turning of a sentence and the making of a 
brilliant point. We are always left in doubt 
whether he describes things as they were or as 
he thought they ought to be. But Charles 
Lamb thought well of him, though even with 
him too Hazlitt was constrained to quarrel. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE, WITH 
REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF REALITY. By 
Rev. Johnston Estep Walter. Vol. I. West 
Newton, Pa.: Johnston & Penny.—This book 
deals with some fundamental problems of meta- 
physics. The knowledge of mental states and 
of mind, the substantial reality of the mind, 
the nature of intellection in general, and of 
perception, imagination, logical thought, and 
language in particular are among the topics 
treated. The standpoint is that of a Dualistic 
Realism, which holds that thought and being, 
thinking and creating, are not identical. The 
mind is a real entity, valid knowledge of which 
is had in and through its ownstates. The value 
of common as well as of learned thought is 
emphasized. The volume expounds, indeed, a, 
rather than fhe, common-sense philosophy. 
There is much keen illuminating exposition 
and criticism of the views of thinkers, both con- 
temporary and older. The style is remarkably 
clear and plain, contrasting favorably in this 
respect with the repetitiousness of Prof. Royce 
or the gorgeous rhetoric of Martineau. Those 
who like “plain rain” will find it here. Less 
wise readers will think that so plain a style in- 
dicates a second-rate mind. But, in fact, the 
book is one of great value. Mr. Walter has 
evidently been a thorough and careful student, 
and he is at home with the profound questions 
of which he writes. Even when we hesitate to 
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accept his doctrine, we find ourselves admiring 
and commending the high quality of his work. 


Asa HOLMES, OR AT THE Cross Roaps, 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—The country store at the cross- 
roads is the meeting-place of local philosophers, 
a clearing-house of social intercourse. Such a 
centre plays a significant part in this character 
sketch of an old man whose homely wisdom and 
unaffected human kindliness are not so rare but 
that they set one thinking of others like him, 
not between the covers of a printed book, and 
make one echo the thought, “It’s as much of an 
education to know such a grand old man as 
it is to go through Yale.” It is no wonder that 
sometimes the cross-roads taught “Perkins’s 
eldest” more than his school. The incidents of 
the books are all such as happen in every coun- 


try place—the return of the prosperous merchant — 


to his boyhood home, the endeavor of “Per- 
kins’s eldest” to write a composition, hints of a 
love-story long finished, but not outlived; and all 
are told with a simplicity that suits the subject. 
This is a book to be read leisurely and appre- 
ciated, 


THE HEROINE OF THE STRAIT. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.— This second story of old Detroit 
is by the author of 4 Daughter of New France ; 
and the principal events are the surrender of 
Detroit to the English, the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, and the siege of Detroit. This histori- 
cal element of the novel has been carefully 
worked out after close study of the ancient 
diary of the early missionaries, found in a garret 
of an old Detroit house, where it had remained 
unvalued for fifty years until it was resurrec- 
ted to become the basis of Parkman’s /tstory 
of Pontiac. The romance of the book centres 
around the love and adventures of a young 
French girl, whose natural affinities did not 
keep her from using her eyes, as she expressed 
it, and who promptly fell in love with a Scotch 
gentleman who came in with the English. It is 
a dramatic and well-written story, able to hold 
its own among the ever-increasing number of 
similar books. 


THE Gop oF THINGS. By Florence Brooks 
Whitehouse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The characters in this novel of modern 
Egypt are travelling Americans whose love- 
story has the advantage of a picturesque setting 
at least. It is aproblem novel in the sense that 
the heroine’s conscientious scruples in regard to 
the remarriage of one divorced for any cause 
whatever form the basis to all the plot complica- 
tions; but the solution of this particular case 
gives, fortunately, no light upon the question in 
general, unless so far as it might be called a 
plea for the most conservative position in re- 
gard to it. Occasionally, one feels something 
of the intolerance of youth in the analysis of 
characters and the drawing of lines, and there 
are certain inconsistencies, as, for instance, in 
the fact that Philip so nearly forgets his tryst’at 
the Pyramid; but the story is not without in- 
terest. 


THE Assassins. By Nevill Myers Meakin. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1./50.—Mr. 
Meakin is a recent graduate of New College, 
Oxford, where he took a first class in history, 
his special topic being “Three Crusades.” It 
was studied in the sources, and led him to begin 


; 
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this novel, and later to visit the Levant in search 
of additional material. The result is a rather 
remarkable study of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain and his peculiar influence. The incidents 
are sensational as befits the stage upon which 
they are played out ; namely, the secret Paradise, 
with its marvellous accessories, the camp of the 
sultan, and the dreaded dwelling of the Grand 
Master. It is a story which gives full scope to 
the imaginative faculty, and shows strange inter- 
play of conflicting emotions and passions. The 
Moslem contempt for human life seems to be 
inherent in the conditions of time and place. 


® 

PATRICIA OF THE Hits. By C. K. Burrow. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20.—We 
are always prejudiced in favor of an Irish story. 
The freshness of the country that “keeps one 
foot in the water,” the Celtic gayety that is 
sometimes wistful and sometimes rollicking, the 
pictures of soft-eyed, sweet-voiced maidens, the 
opportunities for plot offered by Irish politics, 
and the genuine human interest which ought to 
be uppermost under these conditions, seem to 
be the natural characteristics of such a story; 
and Mr. Burrow has not disappointed his read- 
ers. It is a love-story, of course, with only 
enough politics to give a needed touch of 
variety. — 


Miscellaneous, 


The Fulfilment, or a Church at Work, is the 
story of a minister’s successful attempt to in- 
duce his people to minister to each other with a 
zeal and affection able to overleap social distinc- 
tions and conquer indifference. It is written by 
Rev. John Gaylord Davenport, D.D., who de- 
scribes the revival which followed an earnest ser- 
mon from the text “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Its effect 
on different members of the congregation and 
the final result are pictured with considerable 
feeling. The book is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. of New York. Price, 40 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker of New York publishes a 
new volume of talks by Marcus Dods, D.D., a 
prominent worker in Zhe Expositor’s Bible and 
author of other religious books. It is entitled 
The Parables of our Lord, and in twenty-four 
chapters Dr. Dods discusses the teachings of as 
many parables, using them as illustrations of 
truths that need to be studied as much for help- 
ing the common life of the twentieth century as 
of the first. They are naturally serious in tone, 
and the author depends wholly on the interest 
and value of what he wishes to teach without 
attempting to divert his readers by anecdotes or 
parallel readings from others. 


Literary Notes. 


os 


Confessions of a Wife, by the pseudonymous 
author Mary Adams, will be issued by the 
Century Company in the autumn. The pub- 
lishers began to get orders for this book four 
months before its completion in serial form in 
the Century Magazine, and several London pub- 
lishers have contended for the honor of issuing 
itin England. Granville Smith has made the 
illustrations for the book. 
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the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


a72 Congress Street, <« «= = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 
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Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50, 
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By Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 
4th Series. No, 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 
By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that . 
to child and Father there is one life in each 
and in both.” 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY 


By Rey. Julian C. Jaynes 
4th Series. No, 134 


“We stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 
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ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
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For the Christian Register. 
Bears. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


When I my last good-night have said, 
When lights are low, and I’m in bed, 
Then, oh, dear me! 
I always see 
Bears. 


I hang my clothes with nicest care, 
As I’ve been told, upon a chair, 
They always turn, 
When low lights burn, 
To bears. 


If, then, I move to face the door 
And rug lies rumpled on the floor, 
Why, I would know, 
Should that rug grow 

A bear? 


When Bruno growls, though no one’s near, 
When sleeping puss awakes in fear, 
Tis plain to me 
They also see 
Those bears. 


When I’m a man, how shall I fight 
A bear that disappears with light? 
While pondering deep 

I fall asleep 
To bears, 


Wowhere and What was There. 


Dorothy sat up in bed impatiently. “I can’t 
see why you don’t let me alone,” she said to the 
Dream. “I was good: I was sound asleep.” 

“That’s about the only time that you are 
good,” said the Dream, balancing himself on the 
foot-board. 

“Well, you needn’t talk,” said Dorothy, 
crossly. ‘You are bad yourself. In fact, you 
are about the worst Dream I ever had.” 

“Oh, come now,” said the Dream. “How 
about that one that brought the great, big 
striped tiger right into your room, and was 
going to let him eat you up, only your mother 
came, when you screamed, and drove him 
away?” 

“Yes, he was pretty bad,” admitted Dorothy, 
“but just see what you did! You knocked the 
floor right out from under everything, so that, 
when I looked over the edge of the bed, I looked 
clear down to Nowhere, and pretty nearly fell 
over. It was awful!” 

The Dream giggled. “My! but you were 
frightened! And I have not put the floor back 
again yet, either. Say, come on down there 
with me, and I’ll surprise you. We will be 
back to breakfast.” 

“But you are a bad Dream, and I am afraid 
to trust myself to you,” objected Dorothy. 
“You might get me into all sorts of trouble. 
No, thank you, I don’t believe I’ll go.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said the Dream, jumping 
off the foot-board and hopping across the 
counterpane toward her. He was little and 
thin and brown, and had sharp ears and a sharp 
nose and sharp toes and very, very sharp eyes; 
and he wore a suit of skin-tight brown velvet 
and little, soft velvet shoes. He took hold of 
two of Dorothy’s fingers. “Come on,” he said. 

“J won’t!” said Dorothy, holding back, and 
looking fearfully over the edge of the bed, away 
down to Nowhere. 

“Oh, yes, you will,’ said the Dream again. 
“Stand up!” 

Dorothy obeyed, although she tried her very 
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best not to, It seemed as if she simply could 
not help herself, 

“Now jump!” said the Dream; and away they 
went. 

“Why, this isn’t so very bad,” said Dorothy, 
catching her breath after the first terrible feel- 
ing of falling, as she found herself moving 
swiftly along through space: “only I’d like to 
see something. When you can’t see a thing, 
and it isn’t dark, either, yon sort of feel as if you 
weren’t anywhere.” 

“You are not,” said the Dream. 
where.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy. “Then there isn’t any- 
thing here to see, of course.” 

“What would you like to see?” asked the 
Dream. “If there is anything that isn’t any- 
where that you would care to have a leok at, 
just think of it, and you will see it.” 

“I should like to see To-morrow,” said Doro- 
thy, hesitatingly. Folks are always talking 
about it, and yet it never comes.’’ 

As she spoke, she saw before her a great fig- 
ure plodding along in the shadow. Its face was 
scowling and fretful, and it was loaded down 
with all sorts of things. In one hand was a 
satchel of school-books and a _half-hemmed 
handkerchief, while the fingers of the other 
hand were constantly moving up and down as if 
practising on the piano; and all over its back 
were pinned unfinished pieces of fancy-work, 
half-written letters, and neglected tasks of all 
kinds. 

“Oh, how ugly!” exclaimed Dorothy. “I al- 
ways did hate to-morrows, there is so much to 
be done in them; but I had no idea that they 
were as bad as that. And I see now why it 
never gets here, because it is going the other 
way, of course.” 

The Dream chuckled. “Don’t like her ap- 
pearance, eh? Well, it fs all in the way that you 
look at her. Go around on the other side, the 
bright side, and take a look from there.” 

Dorothy stepped around on the other side, 
and, lo! the shadow melted away, and the 
heavy, dark figure changed to that of a lovely 
maiden dancing along before them, smiling and 
beckoning. Her hair was wreathed with flowers, 
and over her arm were thrown daintily finished 
bits of sewing and embroidery. The fingers of 
one: hand still moved as if playing on the piano, 
but they brought forth the most beautiful music. 

Dorothy started forward. “Oh, how lovely!” 

“Makes a difference which way you look at 
her, don’t it?” said the Dream. 

“I should say sol” cried Dorothy. 
always look at the bright side hereafter. 
no idea that it made so much difference.” 

“Good!” said the Dream. “Now what else 
do you want to see? But never mind, here 
comes something.” 

Dorothy looked, and then screamed and clung 
to the Dream; for there, coming straight toward 
her, was a most dreadful object. It was very 
big, nearly as large as a horse and much 
heavier, and it had long, shaggy hair, aud hard, 
smooth wings, like those of a beetle. It walked 
upon at least eight legs, and a great pair of 
strong, sharp pincers projected in front of its 
nose; and it seemed to have about a hundred 
eyes upon each side of its head. 

As itcame toward them, it opened its great 
red mouth full of shining white teeth, and uttered 
a terrible sound, something between a snarl, a 
roar, and a buzz. 

“Oh, what is it? What is it?” shrieked Dor- 
othy, trying in vain to run away; for her feet 


“This is No- 


“I shall 
I had 
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seemed glued to the nothing upon which she 
was standing. c 

“That is a Bugbear,” said the Dream, calmly; 
“and it is coming rather near, too, so you had 
better drive it away pretty soon.” 

“Drive it away? Oh, how? What shall I 
do?” screamed Dorothy, as it came closer and 
closer. “Why, I haven’t so much as a pin.” 

“Laugh,” said the Dream. 

“Laugh!” she exclaimed indignantly. “How 
can I Jaugh, you horrid, cruel Dream, when I 
am frightened almost to death? Oh, dear! Oh,” 
do something quick !” ; 

“Do it yourself,” said the Dream “Laugh, as 
Itold you. That is the only way.”” 

Already the terrible beast was almost upon 
her, opening and closing his great pincers like 
an enormous pair of clashing shears. There 
seemed to be nothing else to do, and so poor 
Dorothy uttered a timid, weak little “Ha-ha!” 
that sounded about as humorous as a sob. 
Nevertheless, the Bugbear seemed to hesitate, 
and put up a pair of his big fore paws as if to 
ward off a blow. “Ha-ha!” said Dorothy again, 
this time a little more confidently. The Bug- 
bear backed off somewhat, and began to tremble 
all over. He looked so funny, such a great, big 
shaggy thing seeming so frightened, that Dor- 
othy burst into a genuine laugh, Joud and long. 
That was too much for the poor Bugbear. He 
tried to turn and run, but his knees were too 
shaky, and he only sank down upon them, grow- 
ing smaller and mistier; and, when Dorothy ran 
forward, still laughing at his ridiculous, appear- 
ance, she found that he was only a sort of a 
dusty cloud, which soon faded away to nothing. 

“Why, he wasn’t anything at all!” she ex- 
claimed to the Dream, in surprise. 

“You are right,” said the Dream. “Always 
meet a Bugbear with a laugh, and he isn’t 
there.” 

“How funny it is in Nowhere,” said Dorothy. 
“But you can learn things. Really, 1 am grow- 
ing quite brave. I think I would like to see a 
Ghost now, if you will be sure to stay with me.” 

“Oh, I'll stay,” said the Dream. “Here it 
comes.” And, sure enough, there before them 
stood an indistinct white figure, swaying back 
and forth in the air, and looking very ghostly 
indeed. 

Dorothy shrank back a little. “I—TI don’t feel 
quite as brave as I did,” she said in a rather 
small voice. “I think that I can see its eyes: 
they are sort of smoky and fiery.” 

“Go closer,” said the Dream. 

Dorothy took a timid step forward, and saw 
that the white figure seemed to be wrapped 
in just an ordinary white sheet, and that the eyes 
were merely spots of phosphorus painted upon 
it. Then she grew braver. 

“Pull off the sheet,” called the Dream. 

Dorothy summoned up all of her courage, and, 
leaning forward, she gave the corner of the sheet 
a jerk, when out jumped a little, laughing boy 
with red cheeks and shining eyes. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Dorothy, rather 
startled, but smiling in spite of herself. 

“Why, I’m a Joke,” said the merry little boy. 
“That is what all ghosts are. Pull off the cover- 
ing, and you'll find a Joke inside every time. 
You may be sure of that, so you need never be 
afraid.” 

“True enough,” said the Dream, joining 
them. “They are bad-mannered fellows, these 
Jokes who hide in ghosts; but they will never 
hurt you. They don’t mean to be really bad. — 
They are just mischievous; and sometimes they 
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get the worst of it themselves, when they have 
angry people to deal with. Come now, it is 
almost breakfast-time. Is there anything else 
that you are afraid of and would like to see be- 
fore you go back?” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “when there is a very 
hard thunder-storm, I sometimes think that per- 
haps the end of the world has come, and that 
sort of frightens me.” 

“I can show you about that,” said the Dream. 
“Now don’t be afraid.” 

Then Dorothy heard a great rumbling of 
thunder, and saw monstrous clouds come roll- 
ing up, rent here and there by vivid flashes of 
lightning, while the wind blew in long, heavy 
gusts; but she only pressed her lips tightly to- 
gether, and kept saying to herself : “The Dream 
is with me. Nothing can really hurt me while 
Ihave the Dream.” 

They had been moving along very rapidly 
with the storm ; and presently Dorothy saw that 
before them stood a great wall, of which she 
could see neither the top nor the bottom. 

“This,” said the Dream, “is the end of the 
world.” : 

“But what is on the other side?” asked Dor- 

“Oh, you want to see beyond,do you? You 
didn’t say that. Well, go close to the wall.” 

Dorothy did so; and, as she laid her hand 
upon it, she found that it was only a soft gray 
curtain of mist. She drew it gently aside, and 
peered beyond. For a long time she stood 
looking, her face bright with surprise and 
Pleasure and her eyes shining with delight. 
Then she drew a long breath, and turned to the 
Dream. 

“Well, if that is what comes at the end of the 
world, I don’t care one bit how soon it comes,” 
she said. 

“Perfectly satisfied, are you?” said the 
Dream, with a little chuckle. “It is funny, the 
sort of things that folks are afraid of. Come 
now, it is breakfast-time. Home you go. Shut 
your eyes.” 

When she opened them again, the clock was 
just striking seven, and she was once more sit- 
ting up in bed. 

“Well,” she said, as she looked over the bed- 
tail down to the blue and white forget-me-not 
carpet, “that Dream was not such a very bad 
one, after all.”—Casscll’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
A White Robin. 


BY A. T. D. 

A few days ago Little Boy came running into 
the house, calling excitedly: “Grandmamma, 
come quick! It looks like a chickie, but it are 
abird! It flies.” 

Now Little Boy has very sharp eyes, and 
these same eyes are always finding out some- 
thing new and wonderful about the birds and 
squirrels living in the pines that cluster about 

So, when grandmamma heard him calling, she 
put down her sewing immediately, and went out- 
doors with him. 

“It’s on the tennis-court, catchin’ worms,” 

Little Boy, hurrying her along. “There, 


e enough! Running back and forth on 
was what looked, at a distance, like a 
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Little Boy Jaid a finger on his lips, and care- 
fully, quietly crept nearer to the strange little 
creature. Grandmamma did the same. 

Now they could see that the bird had a black 
cap and a red vest like a robin, but the rest of 
its plumage was white. It had a robin’s way, 
taking short, quick runs over the lawn, stopping 
now and then to capture an earth-worm. Catch- 
ing sight of grandmamma and Little Boy, it flew 
to a near-by tree, uttering a robin’s sharp note 
of alarm. 

“It must be a robin,” said grandmamma. And 
so it was,—a robin freak. 

Since then we have watched it every day. 
Poor little freak! He has rather a hard time, 
for his robin relatives are not at all kind to him. 
They drive him away whenever he comes any- 
where near them, and seem to think he has no 
right to the worms in the lawn. 

At first Little Boy wanted to interfere with 
these unfair quarrels, but papa told him that it 
would do more harm than good; for it would 
frighten the white robin as much as the others, 

But we are all for the little outcast, and we 
admire his pluckiness and dignity. He never 
picks a quarrel, but, when attacked, he makes a 
Spirited fight for his rights. He is never dis- 
heartened unless outnumbered. Then he flies off 
with despairing cries, to a tree-top, leaving his 
greedy relatives in triumphant possession of the 
worm field. 

We hope that some day he will conquer, and 
perhaps persuade the other robins to take him 
into their community. 


What Rufy was Afraid of. 


He said it modestly enough, not at all in a 
boastful way. You see, he was only quoting 
grandma. 

“T heard her say it. I couldn’t help hearing,” 
Rufy said quietly. And of course, he couldn’t 
help the soft little pink color that spread all 
over his cheeks, either. When a boy is nine, 
and can’t help hearing his grandmother say: 
“Rufus is a very brave boy! I declare, I don’t 
believe he’s afraid of anything!” well, maybe 
you wouldn’t flush with pleasure yourself! 

Polly-Lou was nine, too, but she was a girl; 
and dear, dear, how many things Polly-Lou was 
afraid of! Nobody had ever heard anybody 
else, not a grandmother even, say she was very 
brave. 

“Not anything, Rufy? Aren’t you truly afraid 
of anything ?” she breathed, in awe. 

“J guess not, unless it’s wild things that ’most 
everybody’s afraid of. I shouldn’t want to meet 
a—a lion anywhere; but I don’t believe I’d mind 
a bear, just plain bear that wasn’t grizzled or 
spiced or anything.” 

“Spiced? 1 never heard of a spiced” — 

“Cinnamon, I mean,” hastily. “I don’t 
know’s I’d care to meet a cinnamon bear.” 

“Well, then, cows?” Polly-Lou said, gravely. 
Polly-Lou was so afraid of cows! 

“Cows 2” 

“Well, snakes, then, or eor-mous dogs or 
the dark?” 

“No, I’m not afraid of any of those things. 
I guess not!” laughed Rufus. “Ask me some- 
thing hard.” 

“Injuns?” That was the “hardest” thing 
Polly-Lou could think of. There were some 
Indians camping near the school-house, and 
most of the children were rather afraid of them. 
Polly-Lou was more than rather. She was 
truly. 
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“Huh !” scoffed Rufy. “I honestly like ‘em!” 
Suddenly mamma looked up from her sewing. 

“Rufy is brave,” she said gently; “but there is 
one thing he is afraid of.” 

“Mamma!” Rufy’s voice was a little hurt. 
“What is it, please ?” 

“Y’d rather you would find it out yourself, 
dear. Besides, now it is time to get the kind- 
lings and a pail of water. It is almost supper- 
time.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to get kindlings one single 
bit!” Rufy grumbled softly. “Besides, there 
aren’t any chopped, mamma. I didn’t chop a 
kindling yesterday or day before.” 

“No, dear, I know.” 

“And the pump’s so far off! I wish one grew 
in our door-yard! Oh, dear, and I s’pose you'll 
say it’s feed-the-chickens-time, too !”. 

“Yes, dear.” 

But Rufy did not move. In a minute more he 
had forgotten all about chickens and pumps and 
kindlings. When he thought of them again, he 
was in bed! 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” he cried out suddenly. 
“J didn’t mean to let mamma do it!” For he 
remembered that mamma must have chopped 
the kindlings and fed the chickens and got the 
water. Then he remembered something else, 
too, what mamma had said she would rather he 
would find out for himself. There in the dark, 
all alone, Rufy “found out.” He sat up in bed 
and uttered a little exclamation. 

“Oh, I know, I know! And—it’s—so!” he 
cried out in shame. “She meant I was afraid of 
—work !"—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Kittens at Play. 


Our kitties had such a game the other even- 
ing! Some one had left a lighted candle on 
the floor near the-wall. By and by kitty caught 
sight of her shadow. She thought it was some- 
thing alive, I suppose, and made such a grab 
at it with her paw; but, of course, when she 
moved, the shadow moved, foo, and she couldn’t 
touch it. She tried again and again, but she 
could not catch hold of anything. 

“Dear me! whateverisit? Ican catch birds 
and mice, and moths and flies; but, as soon as I 
think I have hold of this, it is gone.” 

Presently, as she was skipping about, she 
popped the end of her tail in the flame of the 
‘candle. 

Oh, good gracious! how she jumped then! 
and that was the end of kitty’s attempts at 
shadow-catching. 

No doubt she went out and told the old cat, 
who taught her that you cannot catch shadows. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tommy was out with his mother, and became 
very much frightened at a dog that barked at 
him. “Why, you are a regular little coward. 
Don’t you know that the barking dog never 
bites ?” said his mother. “I know that the bark- 
ing dog never bites; but how do I know that the 
dog knows it?” was the tearful reply.—Zitéle 
Chronicle. 


“What's that, mamma?” asked a child, on 
seeing the lightning. “It is lightning, my dear,” 
said mamma. “Well, what makes it?” she 
queried. Mamma told her that she was too 
young to understand it then. “Oh, I know!” 
she exclaimed with eyes aglow: “I know now 
what makes it. They are rubbing matches up 
there to light the stars."—Our Best Words. 
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There never yet was flower fair in vain, 

Let classic poets rhyme it as they will. 

The seasons toil that it may blow again, 

And summer’s heart doth feel its every ill; 

Nor is a true soul ever born for naught : 

Wherever any such hath lived and died, 

There hath been something for true freedom wrought, 
Some bulwark levelled on the evil side. 

Toil on, then, Greatness, thou art in the right, 
However narrow souls may call thee wrong. 

Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear sight, 

And so thou shalt be in the world’s erelong ; 

For worldlings cannot, struggle as they may, 

From man’s great soul one great thought hide away. 


— Fames Russell Lowell. 


The Commencement Season. 


It is not merely for colleges and universities, 
it is for high schools and academies as well, 
that this is the commencement season; and the 
commencement celebrations are no longer for 
young men alone, but for young women,— per- 
haps more for young women than for young 
men. Indeed, when we are told, in phrases re- 
iterated with more enthusiasm than knowledge, 
that, on the whole, America has taken more in- 
terest in the higher education of men than in 
the higher education of women, we are told 
what is not true. It is said that the average 
boy of America sees his last of the school-room 
by the time he is fourteen years old. This can- 
not be said of the average girl. Mary or 
Jerusha stays at school until she is sixteen or 
seventeen, while Nahum or Benjamin are at the 
anvil, or on the mackerel fleet, or attending to 
the oiling of my reaper in North Dakota. As 
one goes to the commencement exercises of the 
great high schools, which take boys and girls 
a great way in the lines of the “higher educa- 
tion,” one is almost sure to find more young 
women than young men. 

And so they go out, each of them to be presi- 
dent of his own college or her own college. 
To the women of the country more than to the 
men is intrusted the future in the training of 
the lives of the children who are to make up 
the next generation. One does not say this 
simply of the people who are professional 
teachers in schools or in colleges, nor does he 
say this of those who will offer their counsel 
and state their experience by the light pen 
of woman with the help of the publishers. 
Wholly outside the career which is indicated in 
such words, every woman has at home her duty 
as an educator. Are we so arranging matters 
that the next generation shall have a better 
chance than the different generations of the 
last century? Every one of these young gradu- 
ates, man or woman, is responsible for an im- 
portant share in the education of the American 
people. When we use the word “education” in 
this column, we never mean instruction. The 
lifting up of the American people and enlarging 
its life is a much greater privilege and duty 
than is the instruction of a room full of boys or 
girls. 

The moment when a girl leaves college or 
leaves the last school which she is to attend 
without going to college, she finds herself, per- 
haps to her own surprise, the president of a col- 
lege of her own. With the duties of the presi- 
dent she unites those of all the professors. 


Very likely she is a modern housekeeper, also. 
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It may be, and this is of great importance, that 
she is the treasurer. It is for every such girl to 
see how far her candle throws its beams. 

Now to them one has the same thing to say 
as we say to young men. Whenever I am talk- 
ing to young graduates who know what the 
phrases of the drill-room mean, I tell them that 
they must be careful to “touch elbows with the 
rank and file.’ This means that, when a com- 
pany or battalion marches, the stress of their 
advance and its success require that each man 
shall feel the elbow of the man next him on one 
side, and by a kindred touch he shall commu- 
nicate that impulse to the man next him on the 
other. The English military writers are rather 
fond of saying that the steadiness of the Eng- 
lish charge in the Napoleonic wars was due to 
the steadiness of the sergeants at the extreme 
left of the line of battle. The touch from the 
man at the left passed as if by electricity along 
the whole line. This is what is meant when 
young men, wherever engaged, are told that 
they must touch elbows with the rank and file. 
And just the same counsel is to be given to 
young women. Yes. Though she be a Senior 
Wrangler at Radcliffe, though she have grad- 
uated cum maxima et summa laude at Bryn 
Mawr, she must not sit superior and counsel 
or warn or command the people around her. 
She and those with her must say, W will storm 
this battery or We will wade through this 
swamp. She must not say, You will advance, 
and I standing behind you will give my orders. 
All of us must touch elbows with the rank and 
file. 

Let every boy or girl, every bachelor of arts, 
or every maiden who receives a certificate that 
she is entitled to the honors of a bachelor of 
arts, highly resolve that they will enter upon 
the duty as one of the great company. No edu- 
cation lifts A or B above the rest of the alpha- 
bet. Education. merely makes A and B more 
fit to move with X and Y. 

I cannot be made to think that the average 
graduate, whether of a high school or a college, 
really feels this duty as an educator as he should 
do. Here has the country, in one way and 
another, been charging itself with great expense 
for less than one per cent. of its people. These 
graduates have been picked out, not because 
they are better than the rest, not because they 
are brighter, not because they have any right 
superior to the 99 per cent. who left school 
earlier than they. But they have been picked 
out by accident, if you please, by Providence, if 
you please; and, because they have, they owe it 
in honor to the generation of those younger 
than themselves to pass the light along, to help, 
where they stand, in the great business of na- 
tional education. The young man who runs the 
line for a raiway through that village of mine in 
North Dakota is educating every boy and girl 
who runs after him, curious to see his theodo- 
lite, or amused with the niceties of his dress, or 
observing the courtesy with which he speaks to 
the chair-man and wagon-driver. And every 
girl who graduated in this last month, who is 
going to be married to-morrow to live in a 
frontier town where she is to be her own cook 
and chambermaid and seamstress and to wait 
on her own table, is going to teach every boy 
and girl in their log cabin there. She is edu- 
cating them as they see how well brushed is her 
doorstep, how her tulips and asters come up on 
time, as they note on Monday morning that her 
clothesline leads the village, or as they see on 
Sunday that she is in her seat punctually at 
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church, and that she does not come trailing in 
after the service is half finished. Voblesse oblige. 
In a word, such young people should never be 
ashamed if people want to imitate them. They 
ought to show that their lives are worthy of imita- 
tion. The text of the twentieth century is apt 
to express itself in D’Artagnan’s motto for the 
“Three Musketeers,”—One for all, and all for 
one. Dumas took this from the motto of the 
Swiss Confederation. The-feudal writers can- 
not understand this. They talk about the “mar- 
gin” as if it were the frosting of a cake, instead 
of talking about the leaven which leavens the 
whole lump. 

Dear old Dr. McCosh went down to Exeter, 
and told the boys there that they were a sort of 
peerage of America. The poor man had been 
educated in Scotland, and he knew no better. 
But the forward movement of America is not 
the poor parade of any handful of condottzers: it 
is the movement e masse of the great Landsturm | 
of the people in arms. Every man and woman 
does his duty, and in that duty every man and 
woman remembers that the greatest among them 
are those who serve most loyally. All for one, 
and one for all. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... Is it not time to organize the “Black Ink 
Society ”? 

Dear Ned Channing said to me once, when 
he disapproved of my “theme”: “Yes! we used 
to have black ink—white paper. Now we have 
blue paper—blue ink.” é 

But in our times the ink is not even blue. 
It is as we used to call certain schools whose 
boys came to Cambridge “Rugby and Water.” 
People write with water—slightly adulterated 
with cobalt... .. PARACELSUS. 


Fallacies about Brain-work. 


We hear a great deal to-day about excessive 
brain-work, and we read in the newspapers of 
frequent breakdowns from that cause. Every 
week or oftener we are told of some clergyman, 
leading merchant, or other business man who 
collapses and has to quit work—perhaps take a 
trip to Europe and reside there for months or a 
year—for that reason. College students are re- 
ported from time te time as damaging or kill- 
ing themselves by hard study. We doubt the 
truth of most of these statements. A knowl- 
edge of the facts would show, we believe, that in 
nine-tenths of these cases the cause of the 
breakdown was not an excess of brain-work, 
but the lack of something else, such as nutri- 
tious food, sleep, bodily exercise, and a cheer- 
ful temper. The truth is, no organ of the body 
is tougher than the brain. Hard work alone, 
pure and simple,—apart from anxieties and 
fear, from forced or voluntary stinting of the 
body’s needed supply of food or sleep and the 
mind’s need of social intercourse——does far 
more to invigorate the brain than to lessen its 
strength, does more to prolong life than to cut 
or fray its thread. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for a man to 
think himself to death, unless his thoughts run 
for many years in a monotonous rut—which is 
as detrimental to vigor as a monotonous diet to 
the digestive functions—or unless his thoughts 
relate to something very painful, irritating, or 
distressing. It has been justly said that thought 
is to the brain what exercise is to the physical 
organism. It keeps the channels of life clear, 
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the blood-vessels unobstructed, so that the vital 
fluid courses along them distributing newness of 
life and vigor of action to the latest hour of ex- 
istence. On the other hand, the want of 
thought starves the circulation, and causes men 
to drivel and sleep in old age,—dead to every- 
thing but eating and drowsing in the chimney 
corner, ; 

So. untrue is it that college students break 
down from the stress of study on the brain that, 
other things being equal, the hardest students 
enjoy the best health. Where one young man, 
if any, ruins his health by wrestling with mathe- 
matical and psychological problems, or with the 
enigmas of Greek and Latin syntax, bad habits, 
the strain and excitement of athletic contests, 
cigars, wine-drinking, and other forms of dissipa- 
tion, and heavy eating at late hours undermine 
the health of hundreds. The two little fingers 
of Dissipation are often heavier than the loins 
of Euclid. Prof. Peirce of Harvard demon- 
strated this some forty years ago by tables of 
longevity, which showed that the greatest mor- 
tality for the first ten years after graduation is 
found among those who lagged behind in 
scholarship while in cellege. 

The lives of the great scholars in ancient and 
modern times show that a student who takes 
abundant food, sleep, and exercise at regular 
hours, sits down to his meals in a pleasant 
mood, rests half an hour afterward, recreates 
himself by frequent rides or walks and commerce 
with his fellows, may toil over his books ten 
or twelve hours a day, and yet live happily till 
he reaches fourscore years or eyen longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who 
are supposed to have shortened their lives by 
overwork of the brain would have died far 
earlier but for their mental labor. Dryden, in 
his famous portrait of Shaftesbury, pictures him 
as 

“A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay.” 

A fiery soul his, indeed, was; but we are sure 
that the body’s decay was due to disease, not 
to the intense activity of his brain. The truth 
is, the author of the Habeas Corpus act could 
not move without his crutch; and he suffered 
daily from illness. Instead of shortening his 
life, itis probable that his mental activity pro- 
longed it by preventing a morbid brooding over 
his physical infirmities and pains.—Saturday 
Lvening Post. 


Sport in England. 


The national respect for sport may be seen in 
the fact that the school-boy is virtually com- 
pelled, not only by public opinion, but by the 
authority of his superiors, to take regular exer- 
cise. It does not much matter what his sport 
is; but some sport he must have, and he must do 
honest work at it. If a lad who elects to play 
cricket is slack at his fielding or batting, one of 
the sixth-form boys in authority remonstrates 
with him, and, if this is not enough, canes him 
soundly, with the full approval of the masters. 
If a youthful football player does not fairly bear 
out his part in the scrimmage, the game is 
stopped while he is taken to the side lines and 
smacked. Such means are not often necessary. 
In fact, the shoe is on quite the ether foot,— 
at least from the point of view of the Puritan 
parent, who keeps up a pretty constant outcry 
against the waste of time and energy in 
sports. 

At Oxford and Cambridge there is no actual 
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compulsion, but the rivalry,among the score of 
colleges is.quite as keen as house rivalry in the 
schools. And, when a college of a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty undergraduates 
maintains a team in each of the half-dozen 
chief pastimes, there is need of the service of 
every able-bodied man. To have a sport is as 
much a matter of course as to bathe. The 
fellow who can play and. won’t play is made to 
play; and the force of a public opinion now and 
then expresses itself even by means of personal 
assaults, known as “ragging,” or, as we should 
say, by hazing. The very studies seem to be 
planned as secondary to sport. The system of 
instruction makes attendance at lectures op- 
tional ; and the tutor is rare who has the cour- 
age to hold forth between luncheon and tea,— 
the time which custom gives over to recreation. 
Furthermore, in order to take the degree, it is 
necessary not only to pass certain examinations, 
but to complete a minimum of residence,— 
three years. This is ample for the studies 
required; but, if a man is dull or negligent, he 
may, by a special dispensation, stay on four 
years, or even more. 

As for the studious part of the university life, 
a man may have done with it, if he is clever or 
diligent, a full term before the appointed time; 
but he is allowed no such liberty with the social 
and athletic part. He is required to keep on 
residing, studies or no studies, until the mini- 
mum is completed. To a sportsman brought up 
under American faculty regulations, this is the 
most delightful of paradoxes; but it is very 
characteristic of the Euglishman, who rivals the 
Chinaman in standing fixed ideas upon their 
heads. The “solid-reading” man who goes in 
for honors differs from the passman only in 
degree. His whole duty is supposed to be ful- 
filled if, as the phrase goes, he reads his five 
good hours a day. Oarsmen and cricketers 
often stand high in the schools, and he who 
runs may read. 

It means much to the aristocracy and nobility 
of England that, whatever their ambitions and 
capacities, they are encouraged by the pursuit 
of a not too elusive A.B. to experience four 
years of the sport and good comradeship of the 
university. Even the ambitious student profits 
by the arrangement. Wherever his future may 
be passed in the public service, in law, medicine, 
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or even theology, it is of advantage to know 
men of birth and position, and to have met 
them in the contests of field and river,—of far 
greater advantage, from the common sensible 
English point of view, than to have been edu- 
cated in an atmosphere of exact scholarship. 

Still more than in America athletic success is 
the great distinction of school life. The leading 
athletes constitute an aristocracy as well recog- 
nized and as well organized as the house of 
peers. At Eton the captain of the boats wields 
an authority in his little kingdom as well estab- 
lished as that of the sovereign across the river 
at Windsor, and far more absolute. At the 
universities a great athlete is awarded the 
privilege of wearing the colors, which makes 
him a “blue,” much as a successful general is 
awarded a peerage; and there are half blues as 
there are baronets and knights. The instinct of 
play is not only cultivated in England, it has 
been organized into one of the unrecorded 
institutions of the realm.—/ohn Corbin, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The Literature of Peace, 


BY L. A. MAYNARD. 


It is a tremendous task now set before the 
world more prominently than ever before, that 
of transferring the emphasis in literature, art, 
politics, diplomacy, and in the still wider field of 
human ambition, from war and its superficial 
glamour and its meretricious glories to peace 
and the nobler victories and achievements that 
belong to it. Thus to make a stand against a 
current of thought and feeling coeval with the 
history of mankind, to turn it aside into new 
and unaccustomed channels, into saner, loftier, 
more humane ways, will be the work of slow 
and weary years, filled though they may be with 
the most intelligent, energetic, and persistent 
effort to that end of many gifted and devoted 
men and women. All the vast literature of the 
world, as it exists to-day, its poetry and its 
prose, its history, its biography, and its romance 
are imbued with the martial spirit, with the 
pomp and circumstance of war. - Everywhere it 
is the warrior who figures as the hero of his 
time, as the idol of the people. Everywhere it 
is the deeds of the sword, the clash of deadly 
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combat, the roar of battle that sounds what 
seems to be the sweetest music in the ears of 
men. To change this note in literature, to put 
the dominance on the heroics of peace, will in 
itself be a mighty undertaking, demanding the 
finest thought, the highest gifts, and the noblest 
energies of men for many years to come. And 
the great work cannot begin too soon nor be 
pressed too vigorously to save the world from 
adding further to the awful load of woe and 
agony which war has piled upon it. 

A better beginning of the specific work of 
building up the literature of peace and thus 
educating public sentiment in favor of settling 
civil and international disputes by other arbit- 
rament than that of the sword could hardly be 
made than that undertaken by Ginn & Co., the 
well-known publishers of Boston. This firm 
proposes to issue from time to time, in cheap and 
substantial form, all the great writings of the past 
and of the present which tend distinctly to em- 
phasize peace as the true aim of nations and to 
show the folly and waste of war. The first vol- 
ume in the series is a condensation of the great 
work of the late Jean de Bloch on “The Future 
of War,” without doubt the most remarkable 
work in deprecation of war from the economic 
as wellas the humanitarian point of view ever 
written,—a work which, it is believed, induced 
the Czar of Russia to issue his famous Rescript 
summoning the Peace Conference at The Hague 
which in turn has led to the organization of The 
Hague Tribunal for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration, in itself one of 
the most notable and epoch-making events in 
human history. The original work of M. De 
Bloch consists of six volumes, which have not 
yet been translated in English,—a fact which ob- 
viously puts it beyond the reach of all except 
special students and investigators. The work 
issued by Ginn & Co. is a volume of only 380 
pages; but it contains practically all the “meat” 
of the original work, the facts and figures on 
which M. Bloch bases his arguments and con- 
clusions against war, as well as the substance of 
these arguments and conclusions themselves. 
It is furnished with a valuable introduction by 
Edwin D. Mead.° 

The volume thus published may well stand as 
Number One in the library of anti-war litera- 
ture. It is certain to be for all time to come the 
leading authority on this subject, a classic work 
in its line. The next volume in this series which 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. propose to issue will 
be made up of Charles Sumner’s three famous 
speeches, ‘The True Grandeur of Nations,” 
“War System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions,” and “The Duel between France and 
Germany.” The first of these speeches, that on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” has often 
been printed in school readers and elocutionary 
manuals as an exercise in oratory; and it is justly 
regarded as one of the finest examples of foren- 
sic eloquence in modern times. Aside from its 
features as a specimen of finished oratory, the 
speech furnishes one of the strongest arguments 


against war and the war spirit ever uttered; and. 


it deserves to be still more widely known and 
studied for this reason alone. The price set by 
the publishers upon M. De Bloch’s work is only 
fifty cents, and it is expected that the price of 
the Sumner volume will not be more than 
twenty-five cents. These prices will barely 
cover the cost of publication; for Ginn & Co, 


have not taken up this work from any merce-, 


nary motive whatever, but with a sincere and 
genuine desire to promote the cause of peace so 
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far as possible by the circulation, at cost, of the 
best available writings on the subject, both new 
and old. To this end they ask the support and 
co-operation of all who have this cause at heart. 
The way to give them support and co-operation 
is to send for De Bloch’s book, now published, 
and the others to follow in the series, and help 
secure for them the widest possible circula- 
tion. This is a direct, positive, and practical 
service in the interests of peace, costing but 
little money er effort,—a service therefore which 
lies in the way of every one who is minded to do 
anything toward promoting the coming of the 
happier day when war shall be no more. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Vacant Chair. 


BY E, ALFRED COIL. 


Though twain, our lives for years ran on as one; 
But now I sit beside her vacant chair, 

And wonder if it’s true that she is gone, 
Or if I’m dreaming in some stifling air. 


I might persuade myself it is a dream ; 
But, when I look across the table there 

To ask her thought on some engaging theme, 
My eyes fall on her lonely vacant chair. 


But as I sit composed and think of her, 

And try to pray, ‘‘ Thy will, O God, be done,”’ 
The air so still about me seems to stir, 

And something tells me I am not alone. 


I feel what must be truth I cannot prove. 
Faith bids me upward look, and not despair. 
I cannot fathom him, but “‘ God is love,”— 
A star of hope shines o’er her vacant chair. 


The mortal body cannot love and trust. 
’Tis soul that loves, and soul is more than clod. 
And, though the body moulders back to dust, 
The soul lives on forevermore with God. 


Marietta, Ox10, 


Two Ways of Meeting Trouble. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


When we see persons who have borne very 
bravely some heavy burden, we ask them to tell 
us the secret of theirendurance. When we ask, 
we have two different answers. There are those 
who take a lofty tone. They say that there is 
but one way by which a man may meet the trials 
that come to him. He must learn to rise above 
them. In the finite there is sorrow and dis- 
appointment. In the infinite there is peace. 
Above the realm of the struggle there is a realm 
of serene thought and life. It is as if one were 
in the narrow streets of some great city. All 
about him men are struggling for existence, 
crowding one another, lying, and cheating. Little 
children are starving, pale mothers are strug- 
gling through the Jong hours for a scanty crust 
of bread. This, the man says, is life. This is 
all there is, this hateful, sordid strugglé. And 
then one comes and, takes him by the hand, and 
leads him up a great tower, and he looks out 
and sees the larger world. Below him is the 
strife of the city and its ceaseless agony. He 
sees that the city itself is but a little place. It is 
environed by the green hills, and far away he 
ean see the gleam of the summer sea. Below 
him there are dark alleys where the sunshine 
never reaches, but the man on the tower knows 
that it is not because nature is niggardly. WNat- 
ure is prodigal of its gifts. The sunshine is 
over the land. It may be that some suffer and 
starve, but wonderful is the abundance of life 
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and gladness that he sees. So he takes heart, 
and calmness comes as he gets that larger view. 
It does not matter very much of what materials 
a landscape may be made: every landscape is 
beautiful, if we can only see enough of it. A 
man travelling over a desert feels only the dis- 
comfort of it all; but there comes a time at sun- 
set when from some summit he looks out over 
the path along which he has come, and then 
looks beyond to the great mountains that lure 
him onward, and all that landscape is transfig- 
ured before him. No happy valley full of corn 
and wine could be so beautiful as this is in the 
light reflected from the bare rocks and gleaming 
sand. He looks beyond. There are the delec- 
table mountains in the light of the setting sun. 
No picture of perfect peace could come to him 
like that peace of the desert. 

There are those who help us in just that way, 
not by showing us a new world, not by telling 
us of compensations elsewhere for what we. lose 
here, but purely by the loftiness of their nature 
and the wideness of their views. They show us 
the grandeur of the whole, where we had only 
seen the misery of the part; and they tell us that, 
no matter what the day may bring forth, they 
look beyond to the years and to the ages. They 
look beyond the individual, with his seeming 
failure, to the universe. 

That kind of peace comes whenever we get a 


view of that which is in its nature and in its 


extent wonderful. It brings to us a sense of the 
sublime. So it was with Marcus Aurelius. He 
tells us no new gospel. 
he looks upon; but with what calm eyes he 
looks upon,it, how far from fretfulness his soul 
is as it takes in the sweep of human history and 
realizes how petty are the ills of the individual 
as he compares them with the greatness of the 
whole! He teaches us how to measure our days. 

A modern poet tells us to look away from the 
little things around us, and find our help in the 
great spaces that are about us: — 


It is a familiar world . 


“Ye heavens whose pure dark regions have no ~ 


sign 
Of languor, though so calm and though so 

great, ‘ 
Are yet untroubled and impassionate, 

-.. You remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency, 
How it were good to live there and 
free,— * 

How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still.” 


That is the substance of a very manly philos- 
ophy, which has satisfied not a few of the great- 
est and best of our race; and it comes to us, al- 
ways telling us to look away from that which is 
partial, that which is temporary, and see every- 
thing in the large outlines of ultimate reality,— 
to get above the moment, to look out upon the 
eternity in which we live. 

These helpers of ours do not ever try to mini- 
mize our sorrows, they rather try to magnify 
them before our eyes; but in magnifying them 
they magnify also the power of the soul to resist 
and to éndure. It is a great thing, they say, to 
live nobly, a great thing to bear the inevitable 


without repining. It requires all the hidden © 


strength of the soul to thus endure. 

No man’s spirit can thus face the whole of 
life, learning truly to measure himself against 
the realities that are around him, without grow- 
ing in strength. Do not, they say, cherish 
illusions. Do not seek to distract the soul with 
little things. Meet the difficulty, and then you 
will first be able to overcome it, 7 


breathe © 
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What heroic thought there is in Browning, 
when he speaks of the last great mystery !|— 


“T would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
eers, 
The eroes of old.” 


There is need of heroic temper. Those who 
reach it are worthy of all praise. And yet many 
persons—most of us, in fact—do not reach that. 
There are many who do not dare to look at what 
they themselves must inevitably endure, yet who 
learn to bear patiently and gladly that which 
comes. They donot ask to taste the whole of 
life; but little by little, day by day, they sip 
from the cup, till at length, before they know it, 
it is drained of its bitterness. They taste the 
bitter with the sweet. They make no com- 
plaining. They take the day as it comes, not 
anticipating that which must come after it. 
And at last, when all is over, we say these people 
have lived beautiful lives: they have lived 
simply, sweetly, trustfully. And we turn from 
the heroic attitude. Admiring it as we must, 
we still have sympathy with Charles Lamb when 
he tells us that the secret of his endurance of 
sorrows, which many men have found too heavy 
to be borne, was that he learned “to take short 
views.”. There were some things in his own life 
which he could not look at steadily ; but day by 
day he found blessed distractions, and turned 
from sorrow toward those things which were 
beautiful and lovable. Day by day he learned 
how many things there are, even in the saddest 


life, to be done, how much to be loved, how 


much to be enjoyed. The whole of it he could 
not taste. Each part of ithe couldtaste. Each 
day’s duty could be done. 

When we think of that brave man of genius, 
Cervantes, enduring so many misfortunes, as 
slave, as soldier, andas starving man of letters, 
do we not come to love him all the more because, 
to the last, he refuses to brood upon those things 
and to enlarge them to his imagination? How 
delightful the story, written on his death-bed, 
of the student whom he met upon the road, and 
who told him that his disease was incurable. 
“Ves, I answered, ‘many have told me the 
same thing. To judge by the quickness of my 
pulse, I cannot live longer than next Saturday. 
You have made acquaintance with me at an un- 
fortunate time, as I shall not live to show grati- 
tude for your great kindness.’ Such was our 
conversation as we arrived at the bridge of To- 
ledo. He spurred his horse and he left me, after 
I had embraced him anew. He had, however, 
supplied my pen with ample material for pleas- 
antry.” 

Who shall say that that showed shallowness 
of soul, that that was the coward’s attitude? 
though all the time it was the little things that 
interested the man rather than the great things. 

And yet one must feel that there may be a 
nobler and a wiser attitude than either that of 
the man who, ignoring the little things of daily 
life, fixes his mind altogether on what he es- 
teems the great and eternal realities, or that of 
the man who dismisses the greater things, that 
he may live with short views of the life of the 
present day. 

I believe that it is possible for one to take the 
larger views, to ponder deeply on the solemn mir- 
acle of life, and then, having in some wise 
taken the measure of his days and learned what 
it is, to come back with all simplicity and single- 


__ hess of heart to the little things. When he sees 
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them in their true relations, he will recognize in| call a Chautauqua at the old county fair 


them the quality that belongs to eternity. 


grounds, only five miles away. They have a 


' That is what comes to us in any great crisis. | gun club auditorium, a horse-race track and a 
To every one of us there must come some time | swimming pool and pond for little boats; and 
when the whole tenor of our lives is changed. | they announce Sunday excursions on two lines 


We stand upon some eminence, and look back 
and see the familiar faces and the familiar places, 
remembering all the careless joy that belonged 
to those days that are past; and then we say, 
All this is ended for us. Whatever the future 
brings, it cannot recall what is past. Our friends 
of long ago have passed away. The old thoughts 
that filled our minds can never satisfy us again. 
Then we look forward, and see stretching before 
us a new kind of life, dreary, it may be, lonely, 
and unfamiliar. Along this road we must hence- 
forth walk; and the very dignity of the soul de- 
mands that every such crisis should be met, that 
we should realize it, that we should try to take 
the measure of it, and ask ourselves what we 
must be, what we must do, under these new cir- 
cumstances. But it does not follow that we 
should carry always with us this consciousness, 
until it burdens us and until we lose the joy of 
life, because we have to learn another lesson, 
We go into an unknown land, but in this land 
we must make our home. Here must be new fel- 
lowships, new experiences. There must be much 
talk by the way with those whom we meet, 
kindly greetings exchanged. These days are 
not to be overshadowed by only one great 
thought: they are days to be filled little by 
little. In the new interests we must live. And 
so, after we have taken the measure of these 
days that are to come, that other word comes 
to us,—“Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” It may be a great burden which we have 
to bear, but we do not have to bear it all at once. 

He who would live the strong and happy life 
must combine these two thoughts. He must 
take the comprehensive view which gives mean- 
ing and dignity to all things, and then he must 
learn that the great work must be accomplished 
by slow degrees. He cannot accomplish every- 
thing by one heroic resolution. He must take 
things as they come. He must enjoy the short 
views. He must do the duty that lies nearest 
him. Thus the full days go by; and, before he 
fully realizes, the task which seemed so great 
has been accomplished. 


A Circular Letter from Mr. Douthit. 


Dear Friend and Coworker;—\ presume you 
know something, if not all, about the struggle 
and sacrifice to establish institutions for the 
benefit of country and humanity at these springs. 
You may know, or may not, that it has cost the 
best part of a dozen years’ labor and about all 
the worldly possessions of myself and wife. 
And now, just when we have been able by the 
help of good friends (including, I am glad to 
say, a large number of editors and ministers) 
to consecrate two hundred acres of these 
grounds to Chautauqua purposes, an unex- 
pected opposition arises. Some men of large 
means, taking advantage of our labors and 
sacrifice, have started a rival movement they 


of railroads. Thus they mean to make money 
in a way contrary to the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of true Chautauqua. Of course, this can 
only result in wrecking one or both enterprises. 
Two real Chautauqua assemblies never have 
flourished se close together and never can. 

As a matter of fact; Lithia Springs Assembly 
had its beginning in a battle against the liquor 
evil and Sunday rioting. By the favor of the 
public and generous service from heroic and 
unselfish men and women this assembly has 
held on through poverty and much tribulation, 
until its reputation is national—yea, even inter- 
national—in extent. It stands high in the es- 
teem of the leading Chautauqua workers of the 
world. Therefore, it goes without the saying 
that for such opposition to start up, backed as 
it is by moneyed men with Sunday excursions to 
a town full of dram-shops, must be regarded by 
all familiar with the facts as dishonorable and 
a disgrace to the good name Chautauqua. You 
can see what a trial this must be to some of us. 
But I would ask for a charitable judgment of 
the motives of my near neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. “They know not what thev do,” per- 
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haps. I merely mention a notorious fact (to 
people of this vicinity), so that all may judge 
justly and act as conscience dictates in a mat- 
ter of such public concern. 

My wife and I are worn by long labor and hope 
deferred; and just now, at the beginning of the 
season of rest for tired workers, we are obliged 
to undertake through July and August the 
heaviest strain of the year and with less funds 
than ever. To add to our burden, an unprece- 
dented rain flood swept through Lithia Valley 
last week, carrying away bridges, etc., so that 
to repair the damage, even temporarily, in time 
for our August assembly, will cost the price of 
a half-dozen log cabins which are in great de- 
mand. In order to maintain creditably the 
Chautauqua standard gained, we have engaged 
teachers and lecturers of the various schools of 
highest character and ability and some of the 
most distinguished persons in the land, some 
of international fame. Many of these persons, 
knowing the circumstances, have volunteered 
their services as a labor of love. 

Now I have told you all this frankly, that 
you may know why you are most earnestly in- 
vited to “come over and help us.” This is your 
opportunity to help yourself and others. Any 
word you can honestly speak for Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua, and any favor you are pleased to 
extend by personal presence or otherwise, in this 
crisis, will be greatly appreciated. 

There is nothing in this for the manager and 
his wife but the joy of doing good, and I only 
mean by this letter to give you an opportunity 
to share with us the joy of lending a hand in 
what I believe to be a great institution. This 
is your institution in the degree that you please 
to avail yourself and your dear ones of its privi- 
leges. It belongs to all classes and conditions 
of people. Therefore, for any one to ask us to 
cut prices for him is virtually asking that so 
much be cut off forever from the banquet we 
seek to spread for him and all others at these 
healthful fountains in Lithia Valley. 

Yours for others’ sake, 
JasPer L. DoutTuit, Manager. 


Liruia Sprincs, SHELBY County, ILL. 


Father Brown. 


Rev. Dr. R. Cordley, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional (Trinitarian) Church of Lawrence, said in 
the course of his remarks at the funeral of Rev. 
John S. Brown :— 


“The last time good Dr. Howland called upon 
me, some three years or more ago, he said: ‘I 
have just been up to see Father Brown. He is 
very low, and does not think he will last very 
long. And he asked me to tell you that, when 
he passed over to the other side, he wished you 
would say a few words at his funeral.’ He has 
lingered these three years or more. Dr. How- 
land has gone on before, and at last the ‘one 
clear call’ has come, And, now the time has 
come, there is nothing I can say which every- 
body does not know. Father Brown was a 
singularly open-minded man, and all who knew 
him might easily know all about him. ‘He was 
one of those living epistles which are known 
and read of all men.’ As we sometimes say, 
You could read him like a book,—a book care- 
fully paged and indexed. 

“His great characteristic was simplicity. He 
was well informed, and had very decided convic- 
tions; but he seemed to follow his instincts as 
water follows the channel made for it. He was 
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attracted by the good things he saw ought to be 
done or attained. He was drawn to Kansas in 
this way. He saw a great principle at stake. 
It was a crisis in history. He was pastor of a 
church; but he left his parish which loved him, 
and went, hardly knowing whither he went. 
He has often told us that no missionary society 
sent him, but he came of his own motion to help 
make Kansas free. He would take his chances 
as to what he should do to make a living for 
himself and family while he was helping to 
build a free commonwealth. But such a man 
does not have to wait long for work. Very 
soon the Unitarian Church wanted him for their 
pastor, and a little later Douglas County wanted 
him for superintendent of instruction. In this 
latter position he did some very valuable ser- 
vice. One piece of work he did ought to be 
remembered. It was shortly after the war, and 
the question of the rights of colored children to 
our schools was not yet determined. In one 
district there was a respectable colored family 
with several children, who wished to take ad- 
vantage of the district school. But there were 
some who protested, and the district was in- 
clined to exclude the colored children. The 
matter was referred to Mr. Brown. He settled 
it very quickly in his own very quiet way. He 
said to them: ‘You can do as you please. It is 
your school. But, if you receive public money 
from the State, you must have a public school. 
A public school must be open to all the chil- 
dren. If you exclude a part, you cannot receive 
your share of the school fund.’ That settled 
the question for the district, and practically for 
the county, for the matter was never broached 
again. 

“He was very broad in his sympathy and in- 
terested in everything which concerned the bet- 
tering of the community. I once had charitable 
work on my hands which was somewhat burden- 
some. He learned of it, and came to my help 
in a very effective way. He was under no spe- 
cial obligation, but was glad to join in a kindly 
deed. Once in our ministers’ meeting we were 
talking of the future life. In a very simple and 
delightful way he spoke of himself: ‘When I 
go over, I shall go where you go, brethren. 
I have no drawing toward the other crowd, 
brawling on the street, clamoring at the door of 
the saloon. I love those who love God, and I 
shall go with them.’ And now he has gone to 
be in his Father’s house.” 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Recently I had occasion to comment on the 
doings of the International Convention of Sun- 
day-school workers at Denver. I regretted the 
failure to read the signs Of the times and to take 
measures for improving the International 
Course of Lessons. I think that feeling of re- 
gret is quite general among progressive authori- 
ties in the evangelical denominations. On that 
point I have no wavering. But I am always 
willing to let the other side be heard; and I find 
that so good an authority as the Sunday School 
Times of Philadelphia, in a general way, defends 
the action of that Convention, 

In the issue of July 19 the editor, or his 
equivalent, begins an article in this manner: 
“Advance teaching, not advance lessons, was the 
clarion call that went up from the delegate rep- 
resentatives of over twenty million Sunday- 
school workers: assembled at Denver in the 
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Tenth International Sunday-school Convention. 
The spirit of the Convention was in no sense a 
self-satisfied spirit. There was no air of com- 
placency there, no indication that any one felt 
that Sunday-school work had reached perfection. 
There was a restless, eager, noble discontent with 
present attainments, and a noticeable deter- 
mination to go on to yet unreached goals. The 
pressing needs of better teaching, graded teach- 
ing, advance teaching,—call it what you will,— 
was ever present, and urged by radicals and con- 
servatives alike. Superintendents and teachers 
went home fired with a new zeal to exalt the 
teaching work of the church asit has never yet 
been exalted. The ideal lesson system is not 
going to work a revolution in the Sunday-school. 
The ideal teaching force alone will solve all 
questions, and clear the path of all difficulties.” 

There is so much truth in the above quota- 
tion that one might well let it pass. But, since 
the issue must be fought out, we cannot afford 
to be silent. It is true that no lesson system 
will accomplish everything, but it is equally 
true that a well-planned Jesson system is of 
untold help in accomplishing satisfactory re- 
sults. You cannot have an ideal teaching force 
with imperfect tools. My point against the 
Denver Convention is that it was offered a 
proposition, easily carried out, to adopt a plan 
which would meet modern demands. Such a 


proposition was calculated to equip the Sunday- 


school working forces with adequate appliances. 
This natural, forward step was checked by the 
conservative and timid element. Individuals 
may beat the air and make the echoes ring with 
declarations that they are anxious for advance 
teaching and progressive methods; but, if they 
fail to cast their votes the right way, their vo- 
ciferations are of little value. ; 

The chief objection I have to such an edito- 
rial as the one to which I have referred above 
is that it deals in generalities. There is too 
much fog existing round all important subjects 
at any time. To say, as the editor does, “ad- 
vance teaching, not advance lessons,” means very 
little. The Denver Convention was not ready 
to put advance teaching in its proper mould and 
form. How, then, is it possible to have such 
instruction? Not to do injustice to the distin- 
guished editor who conducts the Sunday School 
Times with such ability, I ought to say that he 
is evidently happy over the peaceful results of 
the convention. He feared that there would 
be controversies and discord. His own sum- 
ming up is that “the Denver Convention will be 
historic in its unity of spirit, when all human 
indications pointed the other way.” Certainly, 
this is a worthy ambition; and one might well 
labor to keep the evangelical forces in harmo- 
nious array. But, if such harmony produces 
simple uniformity, if “unity of spirit” results in 
suppressed dissatisfaction, then there will be 
an outbreak of various diseases in the various 
sects. I believe it is better to have such a 
matter out, in manly fashion, rather than to 
seek the shelter of compromise. The Denver 
Convention was a compromise in which there 
was a sacrifice of scholarly standards and pro- 
gressive ideals. Peace was obtained, and no 
doubt a hymn of rejoicing was finally sung. I 
have predicted already, and repeat the asser- 
tion, that there will be more injury done to the 
International System of Lessons by this reac- 
tionary conduct of the Denver Convention than 
if they had proceeded bravely, and decided to 
grade the system and admitted new methods. 
Individual ministers will take the matter in 
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their own hands. Separate Sunday-schools will 
plan their own courses of study. The Interna- 
tional Course will cease to maintain its position. 
Peace will reign, but co-operative vigor will 
decline. , 

I beg pardon for saying so much about the 
sister Sunday-schools in other denominations, 
for commenting so strongly on the Denver Con- 
vention. But the Sunday-school cause is not 
the property of any one denomination or group 
of sects. We have as much interest in the 
matter as others, and our privilege of saying so 
is not curtailed. What is done by the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Committee on Lessons 
affects our whole province of Sunday-school in- 
struction, and is therefore open to comment. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NOTES, 


The new topic lists for the coming year are 
ready for distribution at 25 Beacon Street to 
unions that have not already written for 


‘them. Four distinct lines are suggested: 


first, great Unitarian thinkers; second, ethics; 
third, public questions; fourth, the Bible. The 
price is 1} cents each and postage. 


The Relation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to the People.” 


BY MISS EDITH L. JONES. 


In these days, when life is so full of action, 
much is heard of what is called “Public Opin- 
ion.” It is the voice of the people, and is 
continually with us in its power and might, in- 
fluencing and guiding the thought and life of the 
nation. 

A great disaster befalls a country, and at once 
the voice of sorrow and sympathy rings through 
the land. A brave, heroic deed is brought to 
notice, and words of commendation and praise 
are heard. A great statesman eloquently pleads 
the cause of freedom, and a nation is stirred and 
moved. , The verdict of guilty or not guilty is in 
the hands of the jury, but about us are those 
who are voicing the opinion of the people. 

Of how much value is public opinion? How 
far does the voice of the people influence and 
mould the great problems of life? Strength 
and power are given to that cause which has 
the good will of the community, The world 
has a standing advertisement over the door of 
every profession, every occupation, every calling, 
“Wanted, men and women,”—men true to their 
highest selves, who are larger than their calling, 
men who consider it low estimate of their occu- 
pation to value it merely as a means to getting 
a living, men who prefer substance to show, 
who regard their good name as a priceless treas- 
ure; women true to their highest selves, who 
realize the great responsibilities which come to 
them, and leave the world richer, truer, and 
purer because they have lived; men and women 
who believe, and live as if they believed, in the 


__ brotherhood of man. 
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The voice of the people upholds, supports, 
and indorses every opportunity, every institu- 
tion, and every organization which gives to the 
world such citizens. 

Accordingly, the Young People’s Religious 
Union stands to-day, as never before, in a posi- 
tion to command the interest, approval, and 
practical support of the people. The story is 
told of Johnnie, the seven-year-old, who tried 
the merry-go-round. The previous summer 
it had fascinated him, and he could not ride on 
it too often. This season, however, a single 
trip satisfied him; and he declined anotier. 
“No, thank you, grandfather,” he said in his 
quaint, polite way. ‘You see we ride and ride, 
but we stay under the old tent all the time. 
I guess, when anybody gets to be seven years 
old, he’s too big to care about going and going 
that doesn’t get anywhere.” The Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union has been organized six 
years. It has been “going and going”; and, 
like Johnnie, it aspires to get somewhere. 

The report read at our annual meeting by our 
secretary stated progress, progress along the 
lines of strength in the quality of our work. 
We must strengthen our organization in all its 
branches. But, first, what are we organized for? 
To promote the growth of true, every-day religion 
among the young people of the Unitarian faith. 
The great need of the young people is to equip 
themselves to meet the real things of life, to 
give them the power of knowing that the king- 
dom of God is within them, During the past 
month many thousands of young people have 
graduated from the great world of knowledge, 
some to go a step higher, some to take their 
places in this great world of action. What is 
the quality in their lives which is to make them 
true leaders among their fellow-men? It is the 
Christ-like quality, which builds up character; 
and every opportunity offered along this line is 
vital to the rounding out and development of 
life. Since there is a God who protects and 
cares for us, “in whom we live and move and 
have our being,” what is more essential than to 
have this truth, the fatherhood of God, simply 
and practically taught to the young people? 
Whatever may be the subject of our study, the 
nature of our service, let us perform all in the 
true spirit of worship. 

Organization, in its true sense, means univer_ 
sal progress. The secret of a true, vigorous life, 
is in its service to others. The narrow, self-cen- 
tred life soon loses the power and charm of ex. 
istence. So with an organization: it must feel 
and meet the wants and needs of others. It 
must serve. What is the Young People’s 
Religious Union doing along the lines of ser-_ 
vice? Here we find the heart of our work, and 
those who best know the work can but feel 
encouraged and gratified at the many ways in 
which the young people are positively and sys- 
tematically serving the people. Reports from 
the various unions state the following : — 

Ways of aiding the church: purchase of 
hymnals for church and Sunday-school; pay- 
ment of the janitor’s services; making at least 
two calls a week on sick or aged people in 
the parish; keeping the church open for one 
Sunday service in the absence of a minister ; 
raising money to purchase piano for Sunday- 
school; aiding at church entertainments and 
socials. Ways of aiding the town: dinners at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas; village reading- 


room supported; members teaching at various 


industrial schools; support of a district nurse; 
work with the flower mission; free course of 
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seven lectures for the people; picnic for chil- 
dren, taking them from the overcrowded streets 
of the city for a day in the country. Mission- 
ary work: travelling libraries and school-books 
sent to the South; Cheerful Letter correspon d- 
ence; books and magazines sent to soldiers in 
the Philippines. This is the work reported by 
the different unions. Collectively, they have 
raised money for the work at Ambherst and at 
Dallas, Tex. They contribute by their annual 
dues to the support of the office at 25 Beacon 
Street. They have held two fairs, the College 
Fair in November, 1899, and the Holiday Fair, 
November, 1901. These have been successful 
not only financially and socially, but they have 
united the different unions in work for a 
common object, thereby promoting friendly 
relations among the members. Effective work 
is being done by various committees, appointed 
from the board of directors for the advance- 
ment of the work at large: the Forward Move- 
ment Committee, bending its energy toward the 
formation of federations in Massachusetts; the 
“Speaking Committee,” supplying the demand 


Business Notices. 


Santa Paula, Cal.—We have been using Stars in our 
Sunday-school for some time, and like them. The children 
like to wear them, and the attendance is better.—C. H. 
McKevetr. Address all orders to Rev, A. C. Grikzr, 
Racine, Wis. 


Inexpensive Distinction.—That is the title which 
best describes the beautiful but low-priced sideboard 
shown in our advertising columns to-day by the Paine 
Furniture Company. We have always claimed that beauty 
and high cost were not necessarily synonymous in furni- 
ture. Now there comes along this sideboard with more 
than beauty,—with real distinction,—and proves the truth of 
our claim. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


Marriages. 


In Medfield, sth inst., by Rev. C. S. Locke, Richard 
Carlyle Lincoln and Sadie Adaletta Hanks. 

In King’s Chapel, Boston, 3oth ult., by Rev. — 1: ie 
Woude, Louis Vaughan Clark and Mrs. Grace Wilson, 
both of New York City. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FREE LOT to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S, Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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for representatives from the National Union 
work; the Finance Committee, alert in its 
effort to provide the necessary funds required 
and much needed to enlarge the national treas- 
ury; the Publication Committee, compiling 
a topic list which will meet the needs of various 
unions. 

This, in brief, is a synopsis of the work being 
done to-day by the Unitarian young people. 
That there are great problems to be met, diffi- 
culties to surmount, we know; but we must all 
stand together to share the responsibilities, as 
well as the honors, conferred upon us. Now 
and then we hear of a union which gives up 
work. Lack of numbers, lack of enthusiasm, 
lack of some one to speak the right word at the 
right time, cause it to disband. Let us remem- 
ber that here is a chance to show the qualities 
so universally admired and so much needed in 
life’s battle, where the great experiences of 
meeting the great waves of doubt and per-, 
plexity, the great tidal waves of loss and sorrow 
come to all. 


“Here’s to the men who lose! 
If triumph’s easy smiles our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then: 
The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 


“Here’s to the men who lose! 
The touchstone of true worth is not success: 
There is a higher test,— 
Though fate may darkly frown, onward to press, 
And bravely do one’s best.” 


“The world is no longer clay,” said Emerson, 
“but rather iron in the hands of its workers, and 
men have got to hammer out a place for them- 
selves by steady, rugged blows.” The possi- 
bilities of your life and mine depend upon our 
ability to meet with the difficulties and ride over 
and above them. The possibilities of each 
union of the National Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will be realized when we have 
met the hard problems, faced discouraged facts, 
pulled out of the slough of despond, and have 
earned our right to hope. You remember the 
old story of how Michel Angelo wore over his 
forehead, fastened to his artist’s cap, a lighted 
candle, which always shone brightly on his 
work and kept his shadow from falling upon it. 
If we could have the light of the power and 
example of Christ’s life ever falling thus upon 
our path, keeping the shadow of self behind 
and out of sight, life would be full of great pos- 
sibilities and opportunities to realize the divine 
life, “the life that maketh all things new.” 

Over two thousand young lives are banded 
together in this movement of the young people. 
Let the people at large, but especially the 
people of our Unitarian faith, wish them God- 
speed. Do not be merely lookers-on. Show 
your interest in every possible way. Loyally 
support their undertakings, and give words of 
counsel and encouragement when justly de- 
served. Inthe young people of to-day stands 
the future of our church and nation. They 
stand ready and eager to build up a strong, 
free church. As time goes on, they will be 
needed to fill the ranks. Remember the voice 
of the people is, in truth, a guide and influence 
in this movement. This cause will also gain 
strength and power by the support that the 
leaders and the people in the congregation give 
it. The young people of the Unitarian faith 
have great advantages, because their religion is 
one which combines the head and the heart, 
reason and sympathy, judgment and love. Let 
the atmosphere of confidence and sympathy be 
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your contribution to this alliance of head, 
heart, and hand with our faith,— 

The fatherhood of God, 

The brotherhood of man, 

The leadership of Jesus, 

Salvation by character, 

The progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching: Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), 
Beacon Street Mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, at five o’clock. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. 
F. C. Southworth and R. A. Griffin. On Sun- 
day last, though the weather was unusually 
warm, there was a capital attendance as usual; 
and every person present seemed greatly im- 
pressed with the brief addresses on “What is 
the Use of the Church?” the speakers being 
Rev. C. W. Heizer of Wayland and Rev. 
W. W. Peck of Needham. Among other things 
which proved that the church has a place to fill 
in the modern world was the longing of the 
human soul for helps and influences such as the 
secular institution could not furnish. Men 
were more than mere physical beings, and 
needed in their moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
development sympathy, guidance, and knowl- 
edge. Such aids to growth were to be found in 
the churches; and, however much society may 
nowadays be neglecting their religious duties, 
and there was a tendency to decry the churches 
and the message which the churches have for 
mankind, very few there were who were not 
ready and willing to avail themselves of the 
agencies of the church at various seasons in life. 
It had been acknowledged, even by agnostics 
and scientific men who professed to have no 
personal use for churches or their ministers, that 
so long as such institutions stood for the higher, 
nobler life of the community they ought to be 
sustained and supported. There was good in 
all churches; and an important task nowadays it 
is to induce people more and more to seek that 
good, whether for themselves or for the com- 
munity. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Meeting-house Hill: 
Rev. John W. Chadwick will preach Sunday 
morning, August Io. 


Lebanon, N.H.—Revy. J. C. Mitchell has 
gone to Cuba to bring home his son, who is 
ill there. Much sympathy is expressed for the 
family; and a substantial expression of that 
sympathy was made on Saturday evening, July 
12, by the gift of a sum of money. 


New Orleans —Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Boston has received and accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Church. He will enter 
upon his duties October 1. Mr. Foote is the 
son of Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, late minister 
of King’s Chapel. He was graduated in the 
last class at Harvard Divinity School, and or- 
dained with a few others in King’s Chapel in 
June last. 


Woodfin, Lake George, N.Y.—Rev. 
Henry L. Gladding: The one doubt we had 
as to being allowed to continue our Sunday 
evening services in the Fort William Henry 
Hotel has been happily removed by the open- 
ing of the door for our orthodox friends to fol- 
low in our wake. One of the proprietors of the 
hotel is Hon. A. B. Colvin, New York State ex- 
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treasurer. His wife is a loyal Presbyterian. 
Last Sunday evening the service was specially 
in the interest of the evangelical faith. Three 
Presbyterian ministers were present, and took 
part in the exercises; namely, Rev. Messrs. 
McKay of Glens Falls, Blake of Caldwell, and 
the pastor of Mr. William J, Bryan’s church in 
Nebraska, who happened to bea guest at the 
hotel. Christian Registers are supplied in rea- 
sonable quantity for present needs; I could 
use to advantage more Lvery Other Sundays, 
which young and old take with avidity. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May 7. Society in Uxbridge. $2.00 
7. Society in Medford . 10.00 
7. King’s Chapel, Boston « + 20.00 
7. Mrs. E. M, Booth, St. Jos | 5.00 
8. First Parish, Brookline...... 5.00 
8. Society in Alameda, Cal.. 10.00 
9- Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston. - . 50.00 
9. Society in Deerfield..... 2... -seeceseeeee 2.00 
g. Church of Our Father, peas, N.Y... 225.00 


12. All Souls’ Church, New York, N 
14. Sunday-school in Littleton. Backs a 6.00 
15. Society in Flatbush, N.Y... 


15. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. 22.00 

15. Society in Charleston, S.C.. 25.00 

15. Sunday-school in Brockton. 5 2.00 

16. Society in Calais, Me. 10.00 
16. South Congregational “Church, Boston, 
life membership for Mrs. Mary O: 

assis Mee se eais sina de den eee 50.00 


Thay 
19. Society ria § Shelter Neck, N.C... A 
19, Society in Allstone ct sac. ccaciecssntue 10.00 


19. Arthur B.&mmons, New York, Be Wie 50.00 
zo. Sunday school in Passaic, IN Jie 2.00 
21. Society in Newburg, N.Y.. 1.00 
27. Mrs. William J. Rotch, New Bedford, 
life membership. 50,00 
29. Miss Lucy Lowe! Chestnut “Hill, ‘life ‘ 
membership for Miss Kate T. Norris, 50.00 
June 11. Mrs. Henry Pickering, Bosto: . 50.00 
14. Society in Dighton ......... S 4.00 
20. Society in Ellsworth, Me.. 15.00 
20, Sunday-school in Roslindale 2.33 
21. Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline, 19,22 
24. Society in Kennebunk, Me.... 10.00 
July x. Free Congregational Society, Baraboo, 
Wis., payment of mortgage.. 500.00 
3. William Milburn, Milburn, Neb. 2.00 
ro. Barnard S. Kittredge, Woodstock 5.00 
12. Society in Montpelier, Vt....0.sseeeeess 2.00 
28. Society in Los Angeles, Cal.: aeesea ere 50.00 
$1,322.55 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spirit of the Press. 


Zion’s Herald probably does not overstate 
the case when it says that the Mormon peril is 
increasing :— 


“Tt seems certain that in numbers, wealth, in- 
fluence, and aggressiveness the Mormon Church 
is far greater to-day than ever before in its 
history. Utah it has, of course, almost solidly; 
and, having gained’ Statehood by deliberate, 
persistent lying, it feels tolerably secure, and is 
resolved to do as it pleases without reference 
to American sentiment or law. That over 1,500 
men are living to-day with polygamous wives 
is openly confessed; and that a considerable 
number of polygamous relations have been 
entered into since Statehood and since the 
manifesto of the Mormon president in 1890 pre- 
tending to do away with polygamy is very 
certain, although legal proof is, naturally, not 
easy to obtain. Already Mormonism, besides 
dominating Utah, holds, or claims to hold, the 
balance of power in Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. It is at 
least certain that, by colonies and other means, 
they are continually extending their influence in 
these neighboring States; andthe politicians 
of that séction, anxious for votes in close elec- 
tions, will be very sure not to antagonize so 
powerful a force. Educational and missionary 
operations should, of course, be pushed in that 
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region, The preaching of the Gospel and the 
teaching of Christian schools are already duing 
much, and can easily be made to do more, for 
the saving of the situation. Letting in the 
light is the best way to drive out the darkness.” 


* The Universalist Leader gives a send-off to a 
new enterprise : — 

“The opening of the Franklin Square House, 
for which Dr. Perin has worked so’ devotedly, 
on July 15 was the occasion for many words of 
commendation by the editors of the secular 
press. We have already given full details of 
this great enterprise, which holds such promise 
of wise philanthropy, and again speak of it to 
awaken anew the interest and invite our read- 
ers’ personal attention to it. This is the sec- 
ond great and wise benevolence of this kind 
which has had its inception among Universa- 
lists and been fostered by their care. The 
Bethany Home, which has just issued its annual 
report of another prosperous year, has already 
a history of good deeds commending it to 
the kindly care of all. It has been the home 
of many self-respecting and _ self-sustaining 
young women, and is going on with its helpful 
mission each year to larger service. This new 
enterprise is on a vastly greater scale, and will 
do more in proportion to its greater facilities ; 
but its inspiration reaches away back to the 
beginning of the Bethany Home. We may 
well be proud of our achievements in the line 
of most sensible and business-like benevolence.” 


An Appeal. 


Rev. E. J. Helms, minister of the Morgan 
Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity, Boston), 
writes that the work has increased prodigi- 
ously since the move into the new building, 
and that never in their history have they been 
in such need of clothing of all kinds. They 
have perfected a plan whereby they can use any 
quantity of second-hand clothing, furniture, 
carpets, etc., and distribute them among the 
most needy and deserving poor without 
pauperizing them or lessening their  self- 
respect. At present the church is in great 
need of all kinds of men’s, women’s, and 
children’s clothing. Anything that a man, 
woman, or child, could decently wear will be 
very welcome. Winter or summer clothing 
will be gladly received. Will organizations or 
individuals please send at once to the minister, 
Rey. E. J. Helms, 27 Corning Street, Boston? 


Dere and Chere. 


Chinamen are the merchant seamen of: the 
future, says a consular report from Shanghai. 
Over fifteen hundred British vessels entered the 
port last year, manned by Chinese crews. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has 

taken charge of over five thousand homeless 

' and cats during the last year, and either 
found homes for them or chloroformed them. 


At the bottom of the wonderful physical vital- 
ity of the Turkish race is the universal absti- 
nence ofthe common people. They are the most 
abstemious race on the earth, and the healthi- 

est. The soldiers, peasants, merchants, and 
members of the learned professions never touch 
alcohol, although the upper classes in Constan- 


_ tinople drink considerably —AMedical Times. 
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BEAUTY. 


For a three-and-a-half-foot Sideboard this design 


comes very close to distinction. 


On lines. of classic simplicity, worked out with 
a fine harmony of proportion, there is grafted just 
enough ornament to delight the eye without tiring 
The ornament is well applied: it seems an in- 
tegral and necessary part of the construction, and it is 


it, 


used sparingly to keep it as ornament. 


The design gains much in effectiveness by the 


ENS 
\ ANY \ 
addition of the tall gallery at the back, relieved by NG \ 
The tall pillars are VYIa, 


fluted. The base is kept very plain, the only adorn- 
ment being the curved front of the upper section with 


some unusually good carving. 


the carved bracket beneath, 


vm 
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For an inexpensive piece of furniture, this has real beauty, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUCS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 


What Do Unitarlans Believe ? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
No. 14. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep- 
resentative Unitarians. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towns in New England. 
Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 

tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By CHARLES W. ELiotT, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
; People. 
By JoNATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God, 
By Frepreric H. Hepeg, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 


By Rev. Ocravius B. FRoTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No, 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 


applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 


CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Please order by Series and Number. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 2. THE ConGreGATIONAL Megruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. de 

No. 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s SELF Beautirut. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGmMent: The True Doctrine of_the 

udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R, Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ‘ 

No. 9. THE BreatH or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No.rz. LipzrRat Curistianity Aas MotTiIve-PowEr. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoserH Prizstrey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

er hundred. : 

No. 14. HAT O’cLOcK 1S 1T IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.-15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Opzn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18.. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

re Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Szrmons on Raeyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Giothen. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents, 

No.20. THzoporz Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No, 21. Tue TuHeotocy or THE Future. By Rev. 

" ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG TuHEory 1n Etuics, By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unitarian Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHortT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $x.0operhundred. - 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, $x.so per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE ‘RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Bioop or CuristT. By 
ah James T, Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Beston 
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Plcasantries. 


Works both ways. Welles: “Did Christian 
Science cure you of rheumatism?’ Syckley: 
“No; but rheumatism cured me of Christian Sci- 
ence.” —Judge. 


“Now we have money enough to send our 
minister away for a two months’ vacation.” 
“Isn’t that a long holiday?” “Yes; but then we 
feel as though we deserve it.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


A foreign lady, who had not become used to 
the English language, was invited to partake of 
some oysters. “Oh, thank you,” she replied. 
“A little of the juice, please: none of the 
beasts.” 


Passenger: “That last station was my desti- 
nation, sah. Why, in heaven’s name, sah, didn’t 
you stop thar?’ Conductor: “We don’t stop 
there anymore. The engineer’s mad at the sta- 
tion agent.” —Sacred Heart Review. 


The late Mackintosh of Mackintosh, chief of 
a Scotch clan, was once on a visit to London. 
During his stay he got into a dispute with his 
cab-driver over the fare. “Perhaps you do not 
know who I am,” he said at last, when other 
arguments failed. “I am the Mackintosh.” “I 
don’t care if you’re the humberella_ too,” re- 
turned the unimpressed cabby. “The fare is 
one and six, and that’s what I want.”— Zhe 
Candid Friend. 


Ona birthday anniversary Senator Hoar wrote 
to William M. Evarts, and congratulated him on 
his length of years. In his reply the aged law- 
yer said it brought to his mind an old lady in 
New England who had occasion to write to a 
friend about some matter of trifling importance, 
and when she reached the end of the thirteenth 
page awakened to the fact that she had been 
rather diffuse, and added, “Please excuse my 
longevity.” —Boston Journal. 


One day Judson Harmon, making an argu- 
ment before the court, had occasion to display 
a map showing the locality of the land in dispute. 
It was a tiny map, and, as he held it up, Mr. Har- 
mon referred to it as “a bird’s-eye view!” Jus- 
tice Gray squinted his eyes in the effort to dis- 
cern the map. “Mr. Attorney-general,” he said, 
at length, “I regret to tell you that I am not a 
bird.” As the Attorney-general folded it up, 
the dignified justice was seen to chuckle.— Wash- 
ington Post. 


A lion, by Albert Wolff, the great sculptor, is 
in the Berlin Thiergarten. A young gentleman 
from Boston is now improving his mind in the 
German capital, but does not think the Berliners 
very intelligent. ‘The other day,” he writes, “I 
took a walk in a pretty park called the Thier- 
garten, and saw a very handsome work of art 
representing a lion. Anybody would know it 
wasalion. But they don’t seem to know much 
of natural history here, as they have marked 
this particular work ‘A Wolff” Think of it! 
Such a thing could not happen in Boston. And 
look at the spelling !"— Zhe Beacon. 


A bred and born philologist is what I claim to be, 

But find that there are many things that greatly 
puzzle me. 

For instance, take a cricket ball; you buy it— 
then it’s bought; 

But if you take and shy it, is it right to say it’s 
short? 

A drummer is a man, we know, who has to de 
with drums, 

But I never met a plumber yet who had to do 
with plums. 

A cheerful man who sells you hats would be a 
cheerful hatter ; 

But is a serious man who sells you mats “a seri- 
ous matter?” 


—- 


. London Academy. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jam. 1, 190Kssccsescereccessececess é 
RECHT CLT aaa TENE sc sep 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


etts. Apply te H Office q ¥ e 
s an sively eo Home Agency, Room 5, No. 8% 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, ‘Stee 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


=== —S—S—SSS SS 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commonwealth.. Aug. 13 Merion.. Aug. 20 
New England..............Aug. 27 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch, Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS &O. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


TI) tain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific,or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Upper School will open 
ac cy Ocr. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 
Minot Savage House, and Philip 
Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards ; 
electric light ; steam ; new lumbing and perfect equipment. 
Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. i 
Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


The Lower School apens Serr. 24 for boys between 


nine and twelve year: “Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Expy Qe p, sshers; manual training; 


art work, etc. . 
For catalogue of both 
Rev. THEopore C. Wii 


a 
ne the Head-master, 
Be epee : 


wn, N.Y 
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STATE NORM? ,“,, “OOL. 
Bridgewater, / Op rs 

Regular courses. Special courses 1 2 
and teachers of experience. Entra‘ 
SEPTEMBER 9-10. For circulars address ‘ 

ALBERT G. Boyvpek. 
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THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI SCHOOL ~ NDS 
Nine Months Abroad $698, 

and visits seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. 

Young ladies sail with the Principal in September. New 

catalogue. Mrs. Heten T. Scort, Dover, N.H 


The Gilman School 


e 
for Girls Also nae ao 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambri ge Sci 00 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the "Choice 
efa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, 4.I., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINGCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


(28) [Aucust 7 1902 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Number limited) Summer address, CAsTINE, ME. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares for any ae Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
OcropeR 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September 1. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gris 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


RocK 
at-Wellesley Hills, 
RIDGE MeaSAG etre: 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, [assachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H. Eckre.pt, Head Master. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal. tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. abe taty s 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**massy"°™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated catalogue. 
Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind, 144 Instruc- 


tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 1S Foreign 
countries, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fyt¢ soome and free tui 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. | Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


A-SCHOOL 
FoR 


B oYs 


For College Graduates one 
hundred Scholarships of 


$25 each. Lecated close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 1. Address Dean, 


MEL VIVES C. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
ace. r 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


examination, Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


- in attendance. Elective 
courses in 


ee Agni, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Phiosophical and literary 


dcerces of AM: and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


uates only. Opens September 18. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 
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BOSTON._ 


